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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1871. 


ON SLEEP. 


“To each and all, a fair good-night, 
And rosy dreams, and slumbers light.” 


N the matter of sleep, perhaps, there clings to’ us an 
unconquering aversion, an uncompromising heresy, 
which have hitherto baffled all the exorcising efforts of 
ee zealous, sanctified friends, anxious for us to see the 
ight. 


Now, light on any subject but sleep may be received 
with gratitude. For light and sleep are natural enemies. 
We can neyer doze in the presence of light : it bewilders 
our brain and puzzles our fancy; it causes sundry flies to 

uzz about our modest ears, and titillate our delicate 

esh ; it snaps asunder all bewitching visions, and con- 
verts the fairy Titanias and gladsome Pucks of our dreams 
ito the foulest witches and most unearthly Calibans. 

The orthodox idea of sleep is something connected with 
hight, a soft bed (in summer, add a mosquito net; in 
winter, an extra blanket), a snug room, and a nightcap, 
either of snowy cambric or of a stronger material. 
Herein, then, lies our heresy ; we cannot see why sleep is 
conditioned by night, a bed, a room, or a nightcap. 

Tn sad truth, custom in sleep, like in many other things, 
has chained us hands and feet. One cannot at this date 
Satisfactorily explain why our antediluvian ancestors 
chose night as a period for sleep. Possibly it is a mis- 
take ; perchance, they slept whenever and wherever they 
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felt disposed to slumber. They did not confine sleep to a 
four-walled room, or toa bed. For the Turks, like faith- 
ful followers of the prophet, sleep of a night, it is true; 
but on top of their houses, beneath the starry sky and 
the soft beams of the crescent. They certainly ought to 
know the customs of the past: since they are nearer 
relatives to Adam, much nearer, thousands of miles 
nearer, than we are. 


The preliminaries to sleep, the first, faint overtures 
which Mcrpheus makes to the weary, these have lost 
much of their romance from the unwarrantable manner 
in which sleep is defined. In fact, we rarely sleep, we 
generally doze. We take our sleep in eclipses; a series 
of naps is far preferable to a lazy eight hour sleep. 
Herein, again, lieth our heresy. 

From a careful consideration of the proper conditions to 
sleep, we affirm that the philosopher is not controlled 
objectively at all in the matter; but only subjectively. 
The lover of sleep slumbers when he wants rest, whether 
it be night or day, in a room or in the open air, on a bed 
or a rick of hay, and with or without nightcap. 


With this understanding, our habits of going to sleep 
perhaps will not appear odd, though they are heretical. 
We slumber whenever and wherever we feel any weari- 
ness of the flesh or anxiety of the spinit. In summer it 
is our delight to throw ourselves on the soft grass in the 
smooth meadows, painted with daisies 

‘Cand violets blue, 
And lady-smockg, all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue.” 


and realise the picture that Chaucer has drawn in his 
‘* Legend of Good Women” : 


“ Adown full softely I gan to sink, 
And, leaning on my elbow and my side, 
The longe day, I shape for me to abide, 
For nothivg ellis, and I shall not lie, 
But for to look upon the daisie.”’ 


A rivulet with its dancing waters, or a fountain with 
its silvery spray, however, are as pleasant objects to con 
template as the daisy. One might doze then, and his 
dreams would be of a roseate hue, gilded with the beauties 
of landscape, and the refining thoughts thus awakened. 
Here we could sleep from noon to eye, when probably 
the clatter of the milkmaid’s pail, as she returns from 
the dairy, would admonish us to rise. The milkmaid 
perhaps is singing Nabbs’ song, and so awakens us the 
sooner : 

‘‘ What a dainty Ji‘e the milkmaid leads! 

When over the flowery meads 

She dabbles in the dew, 

And sings to her cow; 

And feels not the pain 

Of love or disdain. 
She sleeps in the night, though she toils in the day, 
And merrily passeth her time away.” 


In winter, we take a nap generally after tea; a blazing 
fire is a wonderful soporific. Seated before the cheerful 
grate, we 


“‘ With well-heap'd logs dissolve the cold, 
And feed the genial hearth with fires.’’ 
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Then imagination leads us a willing and wilful captiv - 
for a few hours. Troops of fairies float on every side 
Soft music tinkles on the ear, and the dying embers 
people the sides and corners of the room with elyes and 
sylphs. And Oberon, bright spirit, bids: 

“Through this house in glimmerieg light 
By the dead and drowsy fire, 
Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 
And this ditty, a'ter me, 
Sing and dance it trippingly.” 

We vary the performance by dozing one evening on the 
capacious sofa; and, on another, by nodding in the great 
arm chair, although always protesting that we were not 
aleep. 

Tn! winter, going to sleep in a bed is an uncomfortable 
operation. There are two methods of action: either to 
strike out boldly, despite the overpowering chillness of 
the cold sheets, and plunge your warm-blooded frame 
into a bed of ice; or else crowd yourself into the smallest 
space, and remain in that cramped position until you 
radiate heat enough to warm the frigid zone about you. 
We defy a man to have pleasant dreams when one un- 
lucky step will land him from Tartarus to the Polar re- 
gions. In going to sleep on a sofa, provided you cover 
yourself with a heavy shawl, you ueed no§ encounter so 
fierce a conflict with snow and ice. 

As a most fitting chant to be sung by the romantic on 
going to sleep, we commend the following lines addressed 
to sleep, from Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy of ‘‘ Val- 
entinian,” the hero of which, the prince, who is also in 
bodily affliction, is slumbering in a chair :— 

‘6 Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to death sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers: give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers: easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses; sing his pain, 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain: 
Into this prince, gently, oh gently glide, 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride.” 


A. S. Isaacs. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT TORQUAY. 


A CORRESPONDENT who was at Torquay last week 
writes :—It is gratifying to know that the climate 
of Torquay has produced a beneficial effect upon the 
health of bis Imperial Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, 
even during the short time he has been here. His 
Majesty is an early riser, being invariably out by eight 
o'clock, generally accompanied by Prince Murat. They 
walk about the town and the various promenades in the 
neighbourhood. I met them the other morning in the 
Torre Abbey’avenues. The Emperor looked very hearty, 
and in the best of spirits. He greatly admired the 
luxurious growth of the avenue of lime trees, which 
are of yery great age. I may, en passant, mention that 
those avenues, in times long gone by, in the latter part 
ef the last century and the commencement of the present, 
have been the scene of great rejoicings; for, on the oc- 
casion of any great naval victory, the hospitable family 
of the Carys, the owners of the Abbey—at whose table 
the officers of the British fleet were at all times privileged 
guests—always caused the avenues to be illuminated; at 
such times there were great gatherings of the families in 
the neighbourhood, and the festivities were kept up with 
great zest. ‘Che Imperial party return to the hotel, and 
lunch at eleven o’clock. ‘lhe afternoon is devoted either 
to a more extended walk or a drive to Brixham, Dart- 
mouth, Berry Pomeroy Castie—the ancient stronghold of 
the Barons of Pomeroy, but row belonging to the Duke 
of Somerset—or to some other pleasant spot in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘fhe dinner hour is seven o'clock ; the repast 
is plain, and served in the English style. His Majesty 
spends many hours on the terrace walk, or in the grounds 
of the hotel, watching the sea rolling in on the Torre 
Abbey shore, or the fishermen catching mackerel in seines 
immediately beneath the pleasure grounds. The Emperor 
is highly pleased with the hotel and the attention with 
whichallhis wantsare met; hethoroughly enjoys hisrepose 
and has repeatedly expressed his surprise and delight at the 
singular beauty of the neighbourhood. Every one who 
visits Torquay is agreeably surprised in like manner, 
Many persons on making up their minds to ‘“‘run'down 
into Devonshire,” as the phrase is, thinkthat they are 
about to pass, if not the pale of civilisation, at least into 
a wild part of the country, and endeayour to resign them- 
selves to the conviction that for a time they will be de- 
prived of the social pleasures to which they have been ac- 
customed. Much to their delight they find that they have 
buat changed the venue, as the,lawyers have it, and that 
the pleasures of life are to be met with and enjoyed here 
2s much as anywhere else. A large number of the nobility 
and aristocracy make Torquay their place of residence, 
and during the season the fayourite promenade, from the 
new harbour along the parade and strand, and the 
‘Torbay-road, may be described as a Rotten Row in 
miniature, thronged as it is with splendidly-appointed 

equipages and elegantly attired ladies and gentlemen. 
question whether Lord Palmerston would ever have 
visited Torquay had it not been the result of an accident. 
His relative the Marl of Shaftesbury passed a winter here 
by the advice of his medical man, and during his stay he 
was visited by Lord Palmerston, who repeatedly declared 
that he had no idea there was such a beautiful place 
in the kingdom ; his lordship again visited it a few years 
after. 

On no occasion, I believe, since his Majesty’s arrival in 
Torquay, has he been su bjected to any annoyance arising 
from the desire of the curious to seo him. He passes 
along the streets almost unobserved ; occasionally a person 
may respectfully take off his hat, which the Emperor 
acknowledges, but nothing more than that: the inhabit- 
ants understand the desire to preserve his incognito, and 
respect it accordingly. No special precautions haye been 


taken for security, nor are they needed: there are neither 
guards nor police about the place, and I may state that 
the presence of the Imperial party in Torquay has not 
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caused the addition of a single policeman to the local 
force. The Imperial Prince, le Comte Clary, and M. 
Conneau /ils, form an independent party of their own, 
and roam about the district at theirown pleasure. I hear 
that the Lords of the Admiralty have placed the coast- 
guard galley and crew at the disposal of his Majesty, if 
he is disposed to have a row on the bay; but as the galley 
in question is simply a four-oared boat, neither distin- 
guished for elegance of build nor speed, the magnanimity 
of tho present Liberal Government does not amount to 
very much. lt is true that this four-oared galley is the 
sole representative of the British navy at Torquay, and 
hence, I suppose the offer of the Admiralty is confined to 
that only which Torquay can supply. The proposal was 
duly acknowledged, but courteously declined. His 
Majesty, however, is not at a loss for the means of enjoy- 
ing a trip on the water. Mr. Spicer, the owner of the 
cutter yacht Dione, of about forty-five tons, placed the 
vessel at the disposal of the Emperor, a kindness which 
he at once accepted, and on Saturday afternoon the 
Imperial party went out cruising and fishing. : 
I see that the Gaulois stated a few days ago that his 
Majesty, immediately on arriving at Torquay, reduced his 
establishment to three domestics. Tho Gau/ois has been 
misinformed. His Majesty and friends are seven in all, 
and there are six domestics. ‘There has been no reduction 
in the establishment. Several incidents have occurred 
lately which must produce a favourable impression on the 
Imperial mind of the goodwill of the people towards him. 
For some days past we haye had strong gales from the 
east. The old adage about ‘‘ the wind from the east” is 
too well known to be repeated; but I may here remark 
that the east wind is not felt here. Locked in on all sides 
by the hills, the only knowledge we have that it is so are 
the indications afforded by the scudding along swiftly of 
the clouds over our heads and the heavy run of the sea 
into the bay. It is a fine sight to witness the “sea 
horses,” as the white-crested waves are sometimes 
termed, roll in, and dash in clouds of spray against the 
cliffs, or spread themselves out in a broad white fringe of 
surf along the sands. Especially interesting is it to watch 
the breakers leap against the parapet wall of the Torbay- 
road, the main thoroughfare between the town and the 
railway station, throwing up clouds and columns of foam, 
sometimes 20 and <0 feet high; and at no place can the 
spectacle be better seen than from his Majesty’s hotel. 
There is a special feature about Torquay which de- 
seryes particular notice; the roads are wide and kept in 
excellent condition; the footpaths are also broad, and 
flagged with Caithness stone. In a sanitary point of 
view the town stands very high. Every part is kept 
scrupulously clean, and inspectors make datly rounds to 
enforce the regulations of the local board of health. It 
is also blessed with a pure and abundant supply of water, 
drawn from ono of the mountain streams on the Dartmoor 
range, which is conveyed to Torquay along a distance of 
16 miles in iron pipes. Tho storage reservoir, on the 
confines of Dartmoor, is 35 acres in extent, and the dail 
delivery into Torquay is about 600,000 gallons. The 
walks and drives around Torquay are numerous and of a 
very diversified character. Daddy Hole Plain—please 
excuse the plainness of the appellation, it is known by no 
other, and antiquarians have puzzled their wits about its 
derivation—is within a few minutes’ walk of the Imperial 
Hotel. The prospect from this place is extremely fine ; 
the Channel extends to a considerable distance; on the 
one hand may be traced the cottages and hamlets along 
the shores of the bay, terminated by Brixham and Berry 
Head; and on the other the Orestone and Thatcher 
Rock, with the high ground above Meadfoot Sands, while 
may be recognised in the distance the dusky outline of 
Dartmoor and the cloyen peak of Haytor Rock, The 
plain stands high above the sea; and in some parts near 
the edge the cliff is deeply fissured ; in one place a part 
of the cliff has separated, leaving a huge chasm in which 
some large trees are growing luxuriantly. ‘To the east- 
ward of Daddy Hole is Meadtoot, dotted over with villas, 
and a noble crescent, known as Hesketh-crescent, in 
front. ‘This is the favourite residence of winter visitors. 
It has: the advantage of a southern aspect with a beautiful 
beach beneath, where there is every facility for bathing. 
From Meadfoot easy access is gained to the Lincombe 
Hill, which overlooks it. Near the top is the Manor 
House, belonging to Sir L. Palk, Bart., M.P., but at pre- 
sent occupied by the Grand Duchess Mario of Russia. 
Beneath the Manor House is the entrance to a series of 
delightful walks intersecting each other, and which are 
carried round the stcep hill-side at elevations varying 
from 100 to 250 feet above the sea level. One of these 
walks is adapted for carriage traffic, and is known as the 
Lincombe Drive—vulgarly, it is termed “the New-cut.” 
It forms a strong contrast to the New-cut familiar to 
Londoners, as can well be imagined. ‘The side of the hill 
is covered with ilex oak, laurel, furze, and underwood, until 
the Valley of Ilsham is reached, where it gives place to 
pasture lands and meadows. At tho head of the valley is 
situated the famous Kent’s Cavern, where for some years 
past explorations have been carried on by Mr. E. Vivian 
and Mr, W. Pengoelly, F.R.S., under the authority of the 
British Association. A very interesting study is the col- 
lection of fossils which have been exhumed and ure now 
preserved in the Museum of the Torquay Natural History 
Society, where I have seen them. [rom Kent’s Cavern 
Anstis Cove is distant but 300 or 400 yards, and cluse by 
the cove is Bishopstowe, for thirty years the residence of 
the late Bishop of Exeter. The cove is a lovely little 
nook, and it is rarely visited without some one being 
there sketching it. I suppose thero is hardly a place in 
the county which has so often been made the subject of 
tho painter’s study. It presents a remarkable combina- 
tion of rock, bosky hill-side, precipitous cliffs, and clean 
white pebbly beach, up which the sea runs, of a light, 
translucent green colour, which grows darker and darker 
as the water deepens. Above the cove is the Down, 
fissured in the same curious manner as Daddy Hole 
Plain. Many years ago some traces of the Roman oceu- 
pation were discovered, and it is believed that the Down 
was at one time a Roman encampment. From this spot 
and Babbicombe, which is closo by, a grand and pictu- 
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resque scene bursts upon the view. Nothing can be more 
exquisite than the shore line extending from Babbicombo 
to Beer. ‘The red sandstone cliffs, bold and rugged, may 
be traced along the coast by Teignmouth and Dawlish 
nearly as far as the estuary of the Nxe. At this point 
the shore trends away to the east and Exmouth. ‘The 
Woodley Hills, Sidmouth, und other towns aro easily 
distinguished, but beyond the receding land grows 
dimmer and dimmer untilit fades away. Ona very clear 
day it is by no means difficult to make ont the Bill of 
Portland with the naked eye; tho distance is sixty miles 
in a straight line. 


THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE IN SPAIN.. 

Tux London correspondent of the MMunchester Gutrdian 
writes :—‘ The journey of the ex-Empress of the French into 
Spain is setting conjecture aflost in the somewhat stagnant c9o- 
teries of Madrid and Paris. What can have induced the am- 
bitious and plotting wife of Napoleon III. to quit the shelter 
and safety of Chislehurst just now, in order to make a pilgri- 
mage across the Bay of Biscay and over half of the Peninsula, 
unless some | political aim or purposo were in view? The 
enpressement with which her ci-devant Majesty was received at 
Lisbon by the daughter of the King of Italy leads up to tho 
inference, naturally as it would seem, that she should be equally 
acceptable as a guest of the King of Italy’s son, now sovereign 
of Spain. But what is to come of such welcomings, or what can 
possibly arise from them worthy attention either north or south 
of the Pyrenees, nobody has yet been found able to divine. 
Natural affection, and the opportunity which in the course of 
nature may never return again of visiting an aged mother, 
never seem to have occurred to the rumour-monger. The 
Countess of Montijo, though not a very old woman, and still 
the centre of a chosen circle of the elite of Spanish society, has 
recently shown symptoms of declining health. Her eyesight is 
entirely gone. Since the death of her other daughter (the 
Duchess of Alba), and although a person of great mental energy 
and elasticity, it is not surprising that she should appear to 
have been greatly shaken by the terrible reverse of fortune that 
overtook her still more illustrious child just twelve months ago. 
For myself, I do not believe that there is much, if anything, 
more in the visit of the Empress Eugéniec than an impulse of 
filial duty and affection. ‘Tne Royal family of Savoy, in allits 
bran*hes, has ever been unsurpassed in the practice of time- 
serving, and King Amadeus would belie all that has been siid 
and prognosticated of him if, before he had got firmly into the 
saddle, he were to begin {o wander from the beaten track of 
prudence in quest of Quixotic adventures for the deliverance of 
wandering empresses or queens. He is fuliy and so far well 
occupied in the work of personal conciliation: but he has yet 
much to do. Not only the Republican party and the U:tra- 
montane faction, but threo-quarters of the nobles and gentry 
are as doggedly disaffected towards the elective throne «8 the 
bulk of the clergy and squirearchy of our own country were 
towards George I.and George II. This very Countess de Mon- 
tijo, when she tried the other day to assemble at her country 
house some of the grandees of the first class in order to receive 
with due dignity, the young Queen, who had consented to be her 
guest for the day, for perhaps the first timo in her life met with 
point blank refusals, so inveterate is the scorn of the people of 
Castilian blood for what they call manufactured royalty. De- 
pend upon it, the new King and Qucen of Spain have quite 
enough to do to keep their perilous footing, and nave no aid to 
spare for restoration in France.” 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON'S WALKING-STICK. 

TuE unlooked for recovery of the Emperor Napoleon's much- 
valued walking-stick by Mr. -Hllis, Ashmead Bartlett, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, has been incidentally noticed, but as far as we 
are aware the details of this very clever and plucky exploit 
have not hitherto been recorded. It seems that the Mmperor, 
leaving his residenceat Torquay for a day's pleasure trip among 
the many beauties of the neighbourhood, was standing on the 
pier at Kingswear, Dartmouth, when by some mischanco he 
dropped his walking-stick into the sea. ‘Tne accident was the 
cause of considerable annoyance to the Emperor, inasmuch 4s 
he had thus lost a highly-prized gift, which, not only intrinsi- 
cally valuable as to design and ornament, had been present: d 
to him in his early days of Imperial rule. For nearly twenty 
years it had been his constant companion. Various and con- 
tinued attempts were made to recover this old friend, but all to 
no purpose. Meanwhile, Mr. Bartlett, staying with his uncle 
Roope Brockling, Esq., of Ripley House, had heard of ihe 
Emperor's loss,and determined, being anaccomplished swimmer, 
to dive in search. Accordingly, at an early hour on thef llow- 
ing morning, he proceeded to the waterside, ard forthwita put 
his resolve into exccution. For a long time he searched 10 
vain, though upon every occasion reaching the bed of the sea. 
Already he had dived seven times, and was now well nigh 
exhausted. Resolving upon one more effort, down goes Mr. 
Bartlett again, and this time was rewarded for his determina- 
tion. While turning away from a seemingly hopeless task; 
just, in fact, preparing to float upwards, he suddenly caught 
sight of a gold eagle’s head shining between two small rocks, 
in which the stick, as it proved, had been caught and held fast. 
By this time many spectators had assembled, and the cause of 
Mr. Bartlett's repeated diving having leaked out, he was, 07 
coming to the surface, stick in hand, rewarded with a well- 
deserved shout of congratulation. Mr. Bartlett now had the 
pleasant prospect of restoring the stick to the Emperor 1? 
person ; so proceeding to Torquay, he sent in his card, and to 
Prince Murat explained the object of his visit. The Em ero", 
being told the cause, quickly received Mr. Bartlett, a Gy 
evidently much gratificd, warmly thanked him, finally provent- 
ing Mr. Bartlett with a very fine cabinet photograph oi his 
self.- Mr. Bartlett's success must be especially pleasing to hu) 
as in the days of the late war, Mr. Bartlett, a persistent cham 
pion of the Emperor at the debating club of his college, was 
enabled by dint of good and eloquent reasoning to carry 1:13 
motion of sympathy with the fallon monarch, in an assemblag? 
which at the beginning of the argument promised to be hostilé 
to the views of the speaker. 


Ssnpinc A Post-orrice Orver ro Himsetr.—The Swiss 
Times reports that a native of Fribourg presented himself a fe¥ 
days ago at the window of the post-office at Lausanne, 4? 
asked for an order of 100 francs. he clerk put the followinS 
usual questions to him :— Who is the sender?” “ Jacques 
Mathieu.” “What is the name of the payee?” © Jacques 
Mathieu, poste-restante at Estavayer.” “Is ho your brother y 
“No, itis myself.” **Do you mean to say that you are sen oer 
& post-oftice order to yourself at Estavayer?”’ “ Yes, Le 
going there,” But why can’t you take it yourself?” F 
there it is,” said the simple fellow; “you see, I know ae it 
If I were to take the money with me, the probability 18 aan 
would never reach Estavayer, while, by sending it through vy 
post-office, I shall be sure to find it on my arrival, where I 6 


| recu re it, 


) 
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‘LOVE, HONOUR, AND OBEY.” 
, A NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 


(Written expressly for the LADy’s OWN Parr.) 
—_—>— 
3 CHAPTER XXXI. 


Lf ANY years before the events we have 
*\ . been relating, a young Englishman 

\ travelling on the continent for mere 
</ amusement, encountered in a far away 
district of Germany, quite out of the 
> common beat of his tourist country- 
Vat men, an adyenture that changed the 
whole tenure of his life, and proved 
fruitful of the most serious con- 
sequences to many of the characters 
. of our story. 

It is almost humiliating to have to record that this ad- 
venture commenced with so worn out and commonplace 
an incident as a runaway horse. 

But so it was. 

It was in the afternoon of a sultry day in August that 
the Englishman in question, with his knapsack on his 
shoulders, and a stout stick in his hand, was resting him- 
self on a natural terrace that overhung the highway and 
Commanded a magnificent prospect of waving corn-fields 
and vineyards, and in the far-off distance the lofty towers 
of a cathedral city. 

It was to these towers his journey was directed, and as 

© marked their dim outline against the sky, he muttered 
to himself : 

‘Ten miles, at least. A pretty mistake I must have 
made in the distance, and for all I know there is no rest- 
Ing-place till I reach there.” 

‘‘ What a fool I was not to make inquiries as to the 
existence of any place where decent board and lodging 
might possibly be procured. IfIdo come tv aa inn it 
will probably be some dog-hole infested with fleas, and 
With nothing for the inner man but sour wine, worse 
beer, and yesterday’s sauer kraut.” 

Tt was at the moment his reflections had reached this 
unsatisfactory point that his attention was directed to the 
road below him. 

Tearing down the hill at headlong speed he saw a horse 
drawing after him a small four-wheeled vehicle not unlike 
& Margate fly. 

It rockcd from side to side as the speed of the horse 
Momentarily increased, and presently he discerned that 
its only occupant was a female, who, with dishevelled 

air flying in the wind, and with one hand waving for as- 
Sistance was standing up and holding on tightly to the 
front of the carriage with the other. 

Only a short distance in front of where he stood the 
road took a sharp turn, and our traveller saw that if the 
horse failed to follow the curve, the entire turnout must, 


With its occupant, be dashed over a steep bank, and | 


plunged into the stream that flowed below. 

‘It’s an awful bore, but I suppose I must do the best I 
Can to save her,” he muttered; ‘‘ can’t let her be smashed 

efore my eyes without an effort.” 

So saying, he swung himself down into the road, and 
found himself upon the highway when the approaching 
Steed was within fifty yards of him. 

He still clutched his stick, and setting his teeth firmly, 
ho waited the moment of attack. 

In an instant it had arrived. 

“ Hold fast,’ he shouted loudly, not considering in the 
excitement whether it was likely she he addressed would 
understand him. , 

He then jumped suddenly into the middle of the road, 
Seized the bridle, and swung himself across the neck of 
the runaway. , ; 

The increased weight so far from slacking his speed 
Seemed but to infuriate him the more, and the dreaded 

urn was rapidly nearing them, — 

‘Tt is a thousand pities, but it must be done,” thought 
the Englishman to himself, and in a moment he swung 
Tound the stick he carried, and holding on with his left 
4rm to the horse’s neck, and giving a full sweep to his 
Tight, he allowed the loaded head of his cane to fall full 
n the skull of the horse. 

Was a fair knock-down blow. 
b ® tried to save himself, and to recover from its effects, 
ut it was useless. 

.48 gave one leap forward, and fell in a heap on the 
highway, u c 

pute cessation of speed was so sudden, that the occupant 
7; the vehicle was thrown forward right out of it, and 
Yer the horse into the road. 
and 2moment her rescuer had recovered his own footing, 
ud without waiting to look after the animal he had 


Treated so summarily, hastened to the assistance of the 


tons Was insensible, and blood was flowing from her 
Ple, 
het*stily wiping away the blood with his handkerchief, 
16 er that the wound was a yery slight one, and then 
aS éd around him in perplexity, as he considered what his 
Xt step was to be. , 
18 is delicious,” he muttered, ‘‘miles away from 
ere, as far as I know, with a broken carriage, 
ned horse, and an insensible woman. 
herg- ow my worthy brother would delight in finding me 
of th: he’d ‘swear the upset was a plot to got possession 
{Ae damsel. 
Sree Wish she’d come to her senses. She could tell mo 
Fane sho was going trayelling in such a confounded 
AS he spoke ho lifted h 
te spoke he lifted her head from the eround and 
allowing her to lean against himself aniloneo deed ci 
ri ‘ > Pn nt Mi 
ng and fanning to restore animation, 
€se occupations, of course, gaye him moro o é 
S of examining her than he had previously Rea 
- y Jove! it would have been a shame to let her 
Mash, She’s awfully pretty. Young, too—not more 
’n nineteen at the most—and a lady, by her hands, 
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evidently. There’s a wonderfully English look about 
her ; I wonder who she is.” 

He was soon to know, for at this moment she opened 
her eyes, and, after looking round for a moment in an 
effort to recall her senses, she asked: 

‘* Where am I? What has happened ?” 

‘Then you are English? Oh! Iam so glad,” was the 
somewhat inconsequent reply, uttered with such earnest~ 
ness that it recalled the lady to herself, and as she 
realised the position in which she was reclining, she 
blushed deeply, and attempted to move. 

But she had not yet recovered her strength, and the 
effort was vain. 

**Do not attempt to move for a moment or two,” said 
her rescuer; ‘‘ you must look upon me simply as your 
nurse.” 

‘Tt was you to whom I have to be grateful for saying 
my life, so nobly, so bravely,” she began. 

“** Not a bit of it,” he interrupted, ‘you have nothing 
to be grateful about atall. On the contrary, I have got 
the best of it, for I saw an opportunity for a little ex- 
citement, jumped at it, and, by Joye, I gotit!” 

And he laughed lightly. 

‘*Oh! but you must not rob me of the pleasure of 
thanking you in that manner,” she replied earnestly. 

‘* Perhaps you will not be in such a hurry to thank me 
when you know that I have either killed or stunned your 
horse.” 

“Wall Roland? Oh! I hope not. What would tho 
Count say ?” 

‘‘As I have not the pleasure of knowing the Count, 
that would be rather a difficult question for me to an- 
swer. But suppose you tell me something about your- 
self while you are recovering—where you are going, and 
what further aid I can render you. I should not be so 
inquisitive only I have discovered that you, too, are ing- 
lish, and the circumstances of our meeting should excuse 
scant formalities of introduction.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” she assented readily. 

‘First let me tell you that my name is Upton; I am 
travelling for mere idleness’ sake. I am the younger son 
of my departed father, and have the younger sou’s usual 
portion—a good set of teeth and nothing to eat.” 

‘I will imitate your candour,” she answered laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘My name is Ashurst, my parents are dead; [ 
am._a governess in the family of the Baron von Bachuysen, 
and I have nothing to eat but what I earn.” 

‘* And where does the worthy Baron live ?” 

** Close here—juss past the next turn of the road you 
will be able to see his house.” 

‘‘ What sort of a fellow is he ?” 

‘‘ Very nico, indeed; and his children are better, and 
the Baroness best of all.” . 

‘‘Then I presume you are not one of the ill-used 
governesses of fiction ?” 

‘““Not at all. Indeed, I believe it is only my own 
pride that requires me to proclaim myself governess at 
all. My father and the Baron were both on Blucher’s 
staff, and fought side by side at Waterloo. They re- 
mained friends until my father died, and the Baron would 
have given me a home, but I know I am worth my wages 
and I prefer to earn them.” 

There was so much quiet pride about Miss Ashurst as 
she made this speech, that Upton gazed at her with 
admiration. 

She had now regained her feet, and as she stood before 
him her long hair, which had been blown from all 
restraint, floating around her, he thought he had never 
seen any woman so beautiful. 

Nor was he far wrong. 

And this was the first meeting of Ernest Colebrooke’s 
parents, | 


(To be continued—commenced in No. 236.) 


A FRAGMENT. 


Ler the red lips lift, proud curled to kiss, 
And round limbs lean and raise and reach 
In love too passionate for speech— 

Too full of blessedness and bliss 

For anything but this and this ; 

Let luscious lips lean hot to kiss 
And swoon in love, while all the air 
Is redo'ent with balm of trees, 

And mellow with the song of bees, 
While birds sit singing everywhere; 
And ycu will have not any more 
Than I in boyhood, by that shore 
Of olives, had in years of yore. 

Sue has wept and wondered at my delay, 
Alone and in tears, with her head-held down, 
Where the ships sail out and the seas swirl in, 
Forgetting to knit and refusing to spin. 

She shall lift her head, she shall sce her lover, 

She shall hear his voice like a sea that rushes ; 

She shall hold bis gold in her hands of snow, 

And down on her breast she shall hide her blushes ; 

And never a care shall her true heart know, 

While the clouds are below, or{the clouds are above her, 


A policeman, fond of reading, told a friend that, for amuse- 
ment, when off duty, he often “ took up” a book. 


THE Journal des Débats, whilst disbelieving in the 
alleged Bonapartist plot, says that intrigues are undoubtedly in 
progress. Large numbers of pamphlets blaming the Oppositioa 
for the war have been distributed amongst the troops within the 
last few days. The generals are taking measures to forbid the 
circulation of these pamphlets. 


Tux Senate of Hamburgh sometimes makes grants to scien- 
tific persons to undertake journeys of inquiry or of special im- 
portance. This year two such grants have been made, one of 
them to Dr. Jessen, who came to England to study the Exhibi- 
tion of the Kensington Musenm and the technical schools of 
this country. ‘The other has been made to Malle. Mestorf, to 
enable her to go to Italy, and to be present at the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archmology (Con- 
grés International. d’Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Préhis- 
toriques), which will meet at Bologna from the Ist to the 8th 
day of October. ‘his is the first time that a grant has been 
made to a lady for a scientific purpose. The grant was made 
in the most flattering manner to Mdlle. Mestorf, one of the 
senators going in person to convey to her the intelligence that 
the money had been voted. We cannot help rejoicing that one 
more is added to our small list of modern women distinguished 
for scientific attainments, and: we trust that Mdlle. Mestorf, 


though she is. the first, may not be the last scientific lady to ° 


whom Hamburgh will make a grant. 


‘watched them. 
flowers, passed them to her companion who stood close to 
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By THE AUTHOR OF GILBERT Barre. 
— 

= — In some auspicous hour, 
In some sweet solitude, in some green bower, 
Whither my fate should lead me, there, unseen, 
I should behold my fancy’s gracious queen, — 
Singing sweet sng! that I should heat awhile, 
Thin catch the transient glory of a smile!” 


Crasrz, 

Seville, April, 1630. 
TL! Carlos, such an adventure! If fortune 
favours the brave, it is certain that the 
other blind deity of the mythology is no 
less benignant to those whom he knows to 
be his true yotaries. Is it wonderful, theri, 
“i$ that he should have shown an especial 
kindness to me, who have studied and illustrated his codo 
all my life; and who not only have ever been myself his 
ardent and active devotee, but have brought so many 

other worshippers to his shrine ? 

And what is it, think you, that has put me into this 
rapture of spirit? An adventure, which begins like that 
of a prince in romance, who always loses his way out 
hunting, and falls in with a fairy who is in love with him, 
or an enchanted lady whom he is fatel to restore. Yet 
the parallel fails somewhat, for I‘had not absolutely lost 
my way, inasmuch as [ was quite aware of the direction 
I had to pursue; but the chase had undoubtedly carried 
me beyond pays de connoissance; and, though I knew my 
way homeward, I did not exactly know where I was, 
Au reste, the fair creature whom you must perceive I am 
going to meet, however like she may be to a fairy in other 
respects, certainly had not the particular quality in ques- 
tion, of being already in love with me; and as for en- 
chantment, that is yet tocome. Without the assistance 
of minerals, herbs, or hieroglyphics, I have been esteomed 
to have some skill in certain spells before nov. 

The chase ended, as I have told you, at a long distance 
from home; and leaving huntsmen and dogs to make 
their way as best they might, I pricked on before them as 
fast as Durandarte, who was somewhat less fresh than in 
the morning, could carry mo. I knew my road lay to 
the south-eastward, and tho brilliant sunset, that was fast 
approaching, served sufficiently to show me in which di- 
rection that was, At length I found myself in a small 
and picturesque wood, through the interstices of which I 
coald perceive that there lay to my right an ornamentod 
garden, fenced only by a slight paling, which was almost 
hidden by the hedge of flowering shrubs that was planted 
along it. 

_ Tho garden seemed to be very beautiful and very exten- 
sive. Flowers of every kind that are yet in bloom were 
there in profusion ; the wood, in which I was, continued to 
skirt it, and give it shade on one side; and in the distance 
stretched a lovely sheet of water, on which the setting sun 
was now shedding the reflection of its beams in every 
gradation of soft, and brilliant, and gorgeous beauty. I 
pulled up my horse to gaze upon this scene ; when, as I 
looked, there came the only addition which can still em- 
bellish such specimens as this was of inanimate nature, 
viz. a specimen, equally admirable in its way, of animated 
nature. Two female figures advanced along the path 
which I concluded led from the house, and that at no 
great distance; for they were bare-headed, and had scarcely 
any out-of-door addition to their dress. At the distance 
at which I was I could not see them with great distinct- 
ness; but I could seo quite enough to make me entertain 
a very lively desire to see more; and, notwithstanding 
that philosophic habit which you must so often have ob- 
served in me of repressing and controlling the more earthly 
desires of humanity, I confess I yielded to this, with in- 
finite promptitude ; and getting off my horse, and faston- 
ing him to a tree, I advanced cautiously towards the 
garden hedge. 

Certainly that blind divinity, to whom I alluded at the 
beginning of my letter, must for once have slipped his 
bandage, and directed the whole of this proceeding in 
person ; for nothing could be more felicitous than every 
incident from first to last. It so happened that the fair 
Eves (if I may speak in the plural) of this Eden had come 
out for the purpose of gathering some of its flowers; and 
they chose a spot close'to that on which I was, to begin 
their task. They had with them a China yase, and a 
basket, both of which they proceeded to fill. Figure to 
yourself, Carlos, a scene like this ; sunset, in all the varied 
richness and sweetness of this season of many colours; a 
garden, beautiful equally in situation and in culture, and 
two cf the most enchanting creatures that the handiwork 
of God hath given to adorn and gladden the earth, namely, 
lovely and youthful women; imagine this, Carlos, and you 
wilkhave no difficulty in conceiving the almost painful 
state of cautious, hushed, and nearly wnbreathing admira- 
tion with which, concealed by some intervening trees, I 
One of them knelt, and plucking the 


her, and formed them into bouquets as she received them, 
ere she placed them in the vase. I was so situated that I 
could discern minutely the features and the expression of 
both faces, and, of course, the cantour of both torms. She 
who knelt was beautifully and delicately shaped, and her 
face bespoke mingled sweet humour and animation. Live- 
linesssparkled in hereyes asshe tossed back the fine cluster- 
ing hair which fell over her faco as she stooped; and tho 
smile of gay and fond affection beamed upon her beautif al 
lips as she looked up to her companion when she raiced 
herself to give her the flowers. ‘* What a charming ae 
soror !” I said to myself; for it scarcely required a Resor 
glance to show me that the other was to be we Di a 
my hunting adventure. And truly she ac toa 1 hana 
like air of commanding beauty with the soft, an ts ect, 
and somewhat melancholy character of the more subdued 
order of loveliness, to an extent such as Thad never be- 
fore behold. ‘The attitude in which she stood tended to 
give to her figure, at once, full display, and an added de- 


gree of what it would scarcely bo exaggeration to de. 
nominate majesty; but majesty almost softened away 
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from being strictly such, by the youthful and delicate 
nature of its gracefulness. She sto d with her left arm 
partially extended and raised from the elbow; in this 
hand were the flowers which formed the nucleus of her 
bouquet ; and, as she stretched the other to receive those 
which the fair gatherer handed to her, her head was 
slightly inclined to look upon them in a manner which 
gave to full view, that which is one of the greatest beau- 
ties of a beautiful woman, the line, namely, of inex- 
pressible grace which sweeps from the point where the 
cheek and the neck unite, to the edge of the shoulder. 

I continued to gaze at them from behind my tree till 
their task seemed to be completed, and they were about to 
move away. I then felt that the moment was come, and 
that, ueless I wished to lose my labour, I must advance at 
once. Lam not usually, as you pretty well know, very 
backward on such occasions; but onthis I by no means 
felt my usual alacrity. I had been contemplating the fine 
countenance of her, whom I had singled out as the heroine 
of the adventure—interpreting every ordinary glance and 
gesture as the indications of all manner of rare and lotty 
qualities, till at last I almost began to venerate that which 
might be, after all, like Pygmalion’s animated figure, in 
great measure my own creation. But these feelings lasted 
only an instant: [ recollected myself at orce, and passed 
forward without tarrying longer. I took care to make 
some noise among the bushes, that my appearance at a 
little wicket-gate, which was close at hand, might not be 
startlingly unexpected. Still, when I did ‘lift the latch 
of that gate, and approached the fair Floras of the 
garden, strong surprise, a little alarm, and consider- 
able maidenly reserve and bashfulness, were depicted 
on the countenances of both, as I advanced towards 
them. 

‘* Ladies,” I said—but, pshaw! what matters it what 
I said? It must be quite clear, indeed, to you what I 
should say upon such an occasion. My dialogue, even 
if I remembered the words of it as well as I do the 
purport, I should not repeat to you: suffice it, that it 
terminated in an announcement of papa’s name, an inyita- 
tion to rest and refreshment at the house, and the offer of 
a guide home. 

Now you are not to take it into your anticipating head 
— which always jumps to a‘conclusion, leaving out half the 
premises—that all this was the work of three minutes. 
On the contrary, I occupied nearly that period in what I 
said at first; partly to give the fair damsel (I speak of one 
only, for the Dido manifestly, and yet indescribably, in- 
dicated that she was the person to be addressed) full time 
thoroughly to recover herself; and partly, that I might 
make her distinctly understand who I was, what I was, 
aud what I did there. By this latter phrase, you will 
please to comprehend that I thought fit to be supposed to 
have been completely bewildered, and induced by the sound 
of voices to leave my horse in the wood, and seek the 
speakers for information. 

In reply the Dido, with diffidence and even some bash- 
fulness, but without anything approaching to embarrass- 
ment, said that she had often heard her father mention 
my family, and that she was certain he would be happy 
in showing me any courtesy in his power. With this, she 
made the communication and the offer aforesaid, and we 
proceeded slowly towards the house. Sister Annie, whom 
I have since discovered to be acousin, only smiled, looked 
pretty, and said nothing. 


It was evidently my business to fournir les frais of 
the conversation during our transit, and I did so; being 
most especially cautious as to what key I pitched my tone 
in, studiously ayoiding anything approaching to over- 
marked homage or admiration. yet taking equal care that 
my voice and manner (whatever my words were) should 
not be such as I might have used towards any indifferent 
person whom chance might have thus thrown in my way. 
Her father, old Don Diego de Lesma, I knew well by 
name, and I was aware that my father had known him 
formerly. I was glad of this, for I felt it would help 
me to make my way with the old man; with his 
daughter, I surmised that my father’s son could make his 
own way. 

I soon saw what must be my course. This was no 
village-maiden, with roses in her hair and on her cheeks, 
with bashfulness amounting to awkwardness, and a want 
of education almost approaching absolute ignorance ; this 
was a person whom my walk to the house of half-a-mile 
(for so long, to my surprise, if proved) discovered to me 
to be cultivated in mind, even courtly in manners, and 
yet with an occasional dash of almost girlish simplicity, 
strongly in contra-distinction to both. I saw, too, that 
her feelings had been, to someextent certainly, developed. 
There was a shade of pain and melancholy that settled 
itself upon her brow at every pause in the conversation, 
as though it were its usual occupant, which proved this 
fact to me; and it was one which I was by no means 
gratified to learn. ‘Is there an attachment there 
already?’ thought 1: ‘she is apparently scarcely above 
eighteen—that says nothing ;—it may be, or it may not 
be: if it be, I have only to mount Durandarte, and 
whistle a saraband as I canter home; if it be not, why, 
then, le roi s’avisera.’ 

When we reached the house, Donna Inez, for such I 
found to be her name, in a dozen words, made her father 
acquainted with how I came thither. Don Deigo, old, 
gouty, and good-humoured, received me very graciously ; 
and began some merciless mingled inquiries and remi- 
niscenses about an uncle of mine, with whom he had 
served in Holland, and who was killed the year I was 
born; and before. he had half come to the end of his 
questions, or of his own answers to them, Inez and her 
cousin (whose name, absurdly enough, turned out really 
to be Anna) had vanished. My stay, you may be sure, 
was not unnecessarily prolonged; and the moment 
Durandarte was fed, off 1 set homeward under the most 
magnificent of all possible moons; on my arrival supped 
rayenously, drank a flask of Malaga to Inez’ health, and 
have eyer since been writing this, till my fingers ache; 
though, thank Heaven! neither head nor heart has a 
twinge. On the contrary, both animal and mental 
spirits ave on tip-toe; I must walk in the moonlight for 
at least an hour before I shall he able to sleep, Good 
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night. Don’t you envy me the dreams I shall have by 
and by ? Your friend, 
ALONSO DE GAMEz. 
Seville, April. 

Sweet, gentle, undoubting, accommodating, easily-led, 
and easily-trusting ‘Sister Anne,’ I thank thee heartily ! 
So! that is the history, is it? Again do I make to thee 
mine homage, erotic god’ for these thy favours! Truly 
the hand of that adorable urchin is visible here: this is 
manifestly his own, immediate, and personal work. Such 
fortune could not be else. 

Of course, it was not only allowable, but requisite that 
I should pay a visit of courtesy at Don Diego’s. I did 
not wish, however, for many reasons, to be singularly 
soon in going thither, and yet my impatience spurred me 
much. At last I determined to go yesterday, six days 
after my first visit, and I went accordingly. I had 
gathered that the parterre, at which I had first seen the 
fair cousins culling flowers, was a favourite haunt; and, 
therefore, hoping to find them there, and thus gain some 
conversation with Inez before I encountered the old 
blunderbuss her father, I directed my steps in the first 
instance to the little wicket through which I had entered 
the garden on the former day. My heart fluttered ;—ay, 
Carlos, even my heart fluttered, which I thought it had 
given up long ago, as I caught a glimpse through the 
trees of white drapery rustling in the wind, I sprang 
from my horse, and reached thegate inan instant: ‘There 
was only one person there, and that was Donna Anna. 

At the moment I was exceedingly disappointed; but I 
recollected the information I wished to gather; and rather 
rejoiced that I had found an opportunity sosoon. Donna 
Anna was very bashful at first; but, like many bashful 
people, when they are light-hearted also, she soon became, 
under proper management, not only at her ease, but far 
more frank and communicative than persons more used to 
society. Her uncle and cousins, she told me, were gone 
into Seville, but would be back at night. I felt that I 
had full time to extract from her all that I wanted to 
know, and I began leisurely to lead the conversation in 
the direction which was my object. 

Do you know, Carlos, the devil came across me for a 
moment? The creature looked so young, and #0 fresk, 
and so handsome, and she smiled so animatedly in my 
face, and, in a word, looked so tempting in every way, 
that I caught myself upon the very point of making love 
to her in her own proper person! I pulled short up, as I 
would check my horse on the edge of a precipice; and, 
conquering myself by a violent effort, continued the con- 
versation in the same tone in which I had begun it. Santa 
Maria! what a blunder I should have made! I should 
have transformed a kind, lively, active, good-humoured 
tiers into a slighted and jealous woman. As matters are, 
I had even observed on my first visit, and her conversation 
yesterday fully confirmed it, that Donua Anna was so ac- 
customed. to look up to her cousin as the noblest of created 
beings (and, truly, she is not far wrong), that any idea of 
being thought of in her presence seems never to have 
crossed her mind. But not to gain a lover is one thing, 
and to lose him, having gained him, is quite another. If 
I had played the fool yesterday, and acted as I was on the 
very verge of acting, Donna Anna, instead of being, as I 
intend she shall be, of the greatest use to her cousin and 
me, would have become the implacable and irreconcilable 
enemy of us both; for as to my thinking of her when Inez 
was present, that is preposterous: and it will never do, 
either on the stage of real life, to sink into considante 
after having played the heroine herself. 

We had a long conversation ; aud I gathered from her 
all the information I desired. In the first place, I learned 
that Donna Inez had been only partially brought up at 
home, having been in the habit since her mother’s death, 
which happened when she was six years old, of passing 
several months of the year at Madrid, with an aunt who 
has a place about the court. But her father (and I don’t 
wonder at it) never would consent permanently to lose 
sight of her, but insisted on her passing the winter months 
with him here in Andalusia. Next, my informant com- 
muuicated what had this year delayed Donna Inez’ return 
so long beyond the usual period. ‘Alas! Don Alonzo,” 
said the poor girl, the tears springing into her eyesas she 
spoke, ‘‘ matters are sadly altered now. My uncle insists 
that Inez shall marry; and he has chosen her a husband 
from whom her soul shrinks in abhorrence.” Donna Anna 
pronounced these words with an energy of look and man- 
ner, cf which I did not think her possessed. But women 
feel keenly, and speak strongly on such subjects as these ; 
they come home at once tothe bosoms ofthe whole sex. 


The full truth was clear to me in a moment; but I 
sifted it more closely nevertheless. The pretender I found 
to be a person we both knew, Don Guzman de Mendez; 
a man certainly not calculated exactly to find favour in a 
lady’s sight; and still less, I should think, in that of one 
of talents and education such as those of Inez. Poor, 
poor creature, I pity her most sincerely. 

Yet, why should grieve? Would I have her intended 
husband ‘an angel in green and gold !’—a preua chevalier, 
fit theme for poets, fit model for painters, fit object for 
lady’s love? Does it not suit my purpose better that he 
should be as he is, ungainly in person, savage in mind ? 
My purpose !—what is my purpose? Faith? it is an 
ugly question; one, to speak the yery truth, which I 
could not answer if I would ; and, perhaps, if I could, I 
would not. Le rot s’avisera. 


Seville, July. 

By heayens! Carlos! I scarcely know where I am, or 
what Iam doing! Iam allowing my passions to hurry 
me away into all manner of follies; for such they are, 
unless L crown them with the grand folly of all, and that 
I cannot do. Would 1?—Would I marry this creature 
who, while I thought I was toying gently with her feel- 
ings and my own, has twined herself round my very 
heart-strings; tho noble and uncompromising intensity 
of whose affection has driven mine, in very shame, to an 
equal pitch. Would I marry her? Thank Heaven, I 


have not the question to resolve! or, pauper as my follies 
have left me, L think I should. But this is beyond my 
reach were I to wish if: littla did J once think [should 


ever wish it! Her father’s word is plighted to Don 
Guzman, and if it were pledged to the arch-fiend him- 
self, old Diego’s word would never be broken! 

He knows not of my love for Inez; he would scarcely 
believe, ‘“‘ though one should come from the dead” to tell 
it him, her love forme. No one knows it but our own 
hearts, which it is consuming; and Anna, who pities and 
weeps over it, but cannot aid it, and Guzman suspects it! 
Ay, Carlos! last night I stung him to the soul !—’twas 
folly,—’twas madness ;—but if my life had been staked 
upon it at the instant, I could not have forborne taking 
her from him asI did. What may come of it I know 
not, I scarcely care. It happened thus. 

Don Diego gave last night a splendid féte. Not the 
house only, but the whole of his beautiful gardens were 
thrown open. Indeed, the season caused them to be pre- 
ferred, and, besides the promenades, the dancing chiefly 
took place there. You know that, during the summer, 
these gardens have been our chief haunt. ‘To the spot 
where we first met we have since constantly repaired ; 
and not only there, but fora considerable distance around, 
there is scarcely a tree, a shrub, or even a flower, that is 
not endeared to us by some of those recollections which, 
trivial in themselves, are perhaps among the deepest, as 
they are indisputably among the sweetest, of the thoughts 
which we enjoy in love. ‘There is one seat in particular, 
placed beneath a magnificent and overspreading acacia, 
on which we had often sat for hours; where, indeed, 
she first spoke to me in the language of uncon- 
cealed, unrepressed affection, and where my lips had 
been passionately pressed to hers while the avowal 
yet glowed upon them. Here we haye constantly 
passed hour after hour since, recalling all the re- 
miniscences of the few last months; comparing our 
progressive feclings from their dawn to their blessed 
maturity. The enthralling charm of this I need not, dear 
Carlos, paint to you—you know it; and, therefore, you can 
well conceive how dear the scene of such interviews must 
have become. Well, yesterday evening, when I arrived 
at Don Diego’s, Lat first could not see Inez. I sought 
her in the house, and in the adjacent parts of the garden ; 
and, not finding her, I bethought me she might be at one 
of our usual places of tryst, in expectation of my seeking 
her there. I did so, and went straight to the acacia seat. 
She was there ;—but, fiends and furies!—Guzman was 
with her. She saw the fire of rage flash from my eyes, 
and gave me a beseeching, imploring look, which calmed 
moinamoment. Yes, Carlos; such is the mastery this 
adorable woman has obtained over my soul, that one look 
from her can check me, even when my anger is roused 
and burning against the man I hate! 

I learned afterwards, what I imagined at the time, that 
my conjecture had been right, and that, haying gone to 
the seat to await me, Guzman had found her there, and 
joined her. Now, although I have known so long the 
engagements which Don Diego had entered into with Don 
Guzman, yet, as they never haye been publicly an- 
nounced, nay, as they have never been by either party 
spoken of in my presence, it was perfectly allowable, ac- 
cording to the etiquettes of society, for me to jom Donna 
Inez. As I sat down, she again entreatel me by her 
looks to curb my feelings against Guzman; and, with a 
strong gulp, I determined to do so thoroughly. ‘The best 
way was not to talk with him; therefore, after a formally 
courteous salutation, I proceeded to converse with Inez. 
Of our conversation Guzman certainly could not under- 
stand eight words out of twenty; for, while seeming to 
talk on the most indifferent subjects, the crowd of allu- 
sions that were comprehended ouly by each other, and 
which lovers always possess in such abundance, and know 
so well how to use, rendered what we said barely intelli- 
gible to a third person. Guzman, I conceive, scareely 
saw this; but was bewildered between surprise at the 
extremely commonplace stuff we seemed to be talking, and 
a sort of uneasy doubt that all was not right between us. 
He several times strove to join in the conversation, but 
was always somehow imperceptibly excluded, while we 
continued to talk composedly and continuously. He 
seemed fretted and galled, but knew not either now to 
prevent or to indulge his vexation. 


At length, for this tone of masquerade suited neither 
my feelings at the time, nor, as I could plainly distin- 
guish, those of Inez, I determined to get rid of the brute 
Guzman at once; and, seeing a party dancing in the 
distance, I proposed to Inez to join them. This, 1b 
seems, which I did not know, Guzman had done before I 
came up, and had, of course, been refused. He blustered 
out his prior claim in a moment; but, giving Inez a look 
of reassurance, that she need not doubt my temper, I said 
to bim— 

‘‘In these matters, sir, there is but one appeal, and 
that is immediate and final. When there are two rivals 
for the honour of dancing with a lady, it is for her to de- 
cide which has the preferable claim. Madam,” I added, 
turning to Inez, ‘‘is Don Guzman, or am I, to have the 
honour of leading you to the dance ?” 

‘‘ Why,” she answered, smiling—(ah! Carlos, she can 
smile)—‘‘I think it must be you, Don Alonzo, for you 
have had the skill to ask me when I am in the mood; 
and, with a woman, they say, that is everything.”—And 
she gaye me her hand, and I led her forth. 

Carlos, you have never seen the full expresssion of the 
more sullen and savage passions of our nature; for you 
did not see Guzman’s countenance then! Anger, jealousy, 
revenge, in a noble nature, borrow a portion of that noble- 
ness ; but in the bosom of a morose, selfish, and ferocious 
man, they almost sink into the animal fury of a brute. 
Could you but have seen the scowl of his small grey eye: 
the writhing of his thin lip, and the grin of hideous hatred 
which pervaded his whole visage as he, by instinct, graspe 
his dagger, you would know to what the human counte- 
nance con sink. I saw it; and I did so, because, knowibg 
the man’s ferocity, I almost expected some ebullition 0 
violence ; and I held myself prepared, therefore, to evade 
and repel his attack. 
flush came over his face, which had before been pale 48 
that of a corpse, his hand fell from the hatt of the dagge* 
and he sank back and threw himself upon the bench. 

That, in an instant, there came over his mind the 0on= 


But it went no tarther: a dark 
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viction of our mutual affeetion, even though he should 
never before have had even a glimmering suspicion of it, 
T cannot doubt. But I am rather inclined to believe that 
he previously did entertain some vague slight fumes of 
Jealousy with reeard to me. At all events, the die is cast; 
and how he will act I cannot guess. Alas! how I myself 
Shall act is almost as little known to me. Ah, Carlos! 
I began, like the moth, to flutter round the flame for 
Pleasure, and it has scorched my heart to the core! 
And here, alas! it is not the moth alone that suffers, but 
the very pyre from which the flame springs is itself con- 
sumed, 
Seville, August. 

Inez, the reality of life has arisen suddenly to dissipate 
this dear, enthralling—this dreadful dream. “My regiment 
is ordered to the Low Countries, and I must leave 
Seville in four-and-twenty hours. Inez, I will not, I can- 
not see you! My heart would burst. I doubt even whether 
IT should have force to leave you; whether I should not 
turn traitor and deserter, and leaye my standard now itis 
called to the field. But these are words which must never 
be coupled with the name of Gamez. I must go. 

How [ have loved you, Inez; how my whole soul has 
fed for months upon your words, your looks, your smiles, 
your very presence, you know full well. Our hearts have 
been but one: they have felt, they have loved in common, 
Oh ! what this agony of parting is, it is needless for me to 
Speak ; you feel it! Inez, I scarcely know what I write; 
the one fearful, damning thought that we are ¢o part per- 
vades my whole being. Our loves have not dcen happy ; 
We thought yesterday that nothing could add to our 
Wretchedness, and now! 

Jear, dear beloved, adored Inez, may the Almighty 
bless you! Farewell! I have never deserved you, but I 
have loved you as I did not know the human heart could 
Sve ; and shallcontinue to love youas long as mine throbs ! 
Farewell ! 


Seville, October, 1682. 
_Anna, they tell me ho is returned. Ch heaven! his 
Sight would kill me! Tle has always loved me; £ feel I 
know he has! and I !—yes, Lhave loved him, have adored 
im as woman never loved man: and how have I acted ? 
Another's wife !—the mother of another man’s children ! 
My soul sickens at the thought! 

How could Lact? Would you have had me incur my 
fither’s curse ?—his dying curse ? He lay on his death- 
bed, the blessings or the curses of his last breath hung 
upon whether I said Ay, or No, to Guzman! Oh God! L 
ecame his wife! 

_ His wife !—ay, for two long years havo I sat at the 
board, and shared the bed of the man whom my soul 
loathes; for two years have I shrunk from his touch, and 
checked the imprecation that has risen to my lips as I 
ae Laeger upon ‘hin. 
4nd his treatment accords with the eevestions of hi 
brutal spirit. Yet I would it were Se eo iad _ ne 
ferocity L can bear; it affects only my physical frame, it 
passes almost harmless oyer my numbed heart. But his 
panne fondness his mingled sneer and caress, his 
: And I am the nother of that man’s children, Anna; I 
Sa ERTS ERT 
Canuot caress ‘Hem they “a at aoe ak sp Sass as 
saress them; they are his | 
was last night at the acacia-seat. I go almost every 
iicsht to weep there. But last night my tears were dry; 
had heard of his return ; L almost thought I saw him as 
When first we used to meet there, with his beamine eyes 
and gallant brow, and sweet, sweet smile of love '” And 
then again he seemed changed ; haggard and pale, and 
Savage-looking—as he never looked; and, as I started 
forward to meet him, I thought he pushed me from him, 
and groaned forth, *: (40, thou art Guzmaa’s wife!” I felt 
—I feel these things t» be visions; but they will turn my 
rain. 

Alas! alas! dear, dearest Anna, I am sick at heart. 

» your fond, unvarying friendship I turn, not for con- 
Solation, there is none for me, but for succour and support, 
tat my heart may not burst in these bitteragonies; that 

May feel there is yet one on earth who loves me !—Alas! 
And is there only one? 

a ps about a mouth after the date of this letter, that, 
Sr atter midnight, two persons were seated upon the 

‘ ee of which so much mention has been made in 
Were OEY: these letters. Ineed scarcely say that these 

INKS eee a Donna Inez. : 
hé ae undoubtedly loved her to an extent which 
at the ay » of all men, would not have believed possible 

eae of the first letter the reader has seen. But he 
8Ystem ‘ 
Conditj 
D liti 
that ho 4, It had bu however, with perfect sincerity 

- feat ad written the nee to her on his departure. 
and dew and mind had both been thoroughly excited 
Pane an oted to her, for some months before, and the 
Wass... Dbarting, suddenly and unexpectedly as it came, 
chane re to the last deg ree, but time and absence, and 

S© Of scene, and the stir and excitation of an active 
and ser oos swe pt away these more intense feelings ; 
Teached hi © news of the marriage of Inez with Guzman 
Q sigh a i. he received it with first a curse, and then 
Which 41, = then reverted to his usual philosophy, of 

_ ie Ps expressed in the Scottish phrase, that 
ection of the b et bygones be bygones.” A tender recol- 
ntly, occ: eautiful creature, whom he had loved so 
bro oe casionally crossed his mind, and clouded his 
ths 4 moment, but that was all. And thus it was 
t, while half her sufferings were from the thought 
dieser He must shat Odi man, man! how little do you 
Intensity a sige toe EE ne a repay the full feryour and 

Sut id Nome ove 5 a 
oe ae on ae ase, the remembrne 
“cenes that had witnessed it. genaiec gai) the 
Will see that garden again,” he exclaimed, « Alas! 
Y meet its lovely owner, too; I will pledee my 
ence she still waters the flowers which Along 


I ma 
®Xist 


And he knows this, he feels this; | 


ee and frequents the seat where he so often sat with 
er! ”»> 

He went—he did see her; not as sho first crossed his 
eyes on that very spot, brilliant in youth and commanding 
beauty; but though less than three years had passed, 
broken, and pale, and bent; her form dried up and 
shrunken, her eye dim, her yoico decayed, her step weak 
and faltering, 

They met again and again. The night of which I have 
spoken was their fourth meeting. Don Guzman was 
at Seville ; and Inez had stolen forth to the acacia-bower, 
to meet that lover whose vows had been so often breathed 
beneath it ; their interviews were always sad; the recol- 
lection of the past, and the sense of the present, always 
rendered them scenes of gloom and distress. 

** Alas! Alonzo,” Donna Inez said, ‘‘ had our first 
meeting been but of a few months’ earlier date, how dif- 
ferent had our fortunes been! My father respected your 
family, and loved you ; and, had not his word been pledged 
to another, would I know, gladly have chosen you for his 
son! Ah! how well I remember that first meeting !—my 
surprise at your appearance, and my determination to 
seem composed while my heart was fluttering with agita- 
tion, Well too do I remember my flight when we got 
into the house, although I longed to remain to listen to 
your voice, and to gaze upon your beaming face.” 

She paused, and a deep, sad sigh broke from her lips. 

‘* Yes, dear Inez.” he answered, ‘‘ well do I, well shall 
IT, ever remember that day! It isto me the era of a second 
existence ; from that date everything has been coloured by 
my love for you,—a love that has formed my existence 
itself!” 

And at this moment, Alonzo believed himself to speak 
the truth! 

‘‘Tt almost drives me mad,” she resumed “ to think 
upon what might have been, and what is; to thinkShow I 
have been sacrificed to——; but we will not speak—we 
will not, if it be possible, eyen think of him now. Your 
return, Alonzo, has given me renewed life; but even that 
I feel again beginning to decay: my heart is broken, and 
my happiness is gone beyond recall,” 

‘* Dearest Inez, speak not so—wound not so, the feel- 
ing of one who adores you! The consciousness of our 
mutual love shall give you fresh strength; you will 
struggle against your malady, for my sake, and wear 
again the bloom which your cheek displayed the day I first 
saw you.” 

‘Alas! no; the germ of death is within me. But when 
I die, will you not come and strew some of my favourite 
flowers on my grave—will you not, Alonzo ?—I know, I 
feel you will.” 

‘‘ Thou lest, strumpet ! that shall be never !”’ exclaimed 
a fierce voice, as Guzman, springing from behind the tree, 
struck a dagger into Alonzo’s breast : it was but one blow, 
but it was home, it was to the heart. Alonzo sprang 
forward, and fell dead without a word. 

The shriek which Inez uttered, as she threw herself upon 
Alonzo’s corpse, would have appalled any nerves but those 
of Guzman. But he, unshaken, with his eyes glaring 
fire, his mouth dashed with foam, stretched out his hand, 
red with his yvictim’s blood, and grasping Inez as with a 
yice, exclaimed, ‘‘ Accursed cockatrice, thou shalt die 
with thy detested paramour !” But, as he lifted his hand 
to strike, he perceived that her head had fallen upon her 
shoulder, and that she was passive in his grasp. He 
suspended his blow. There needed none: she was already 
dead. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


Tis twelve o’clock. I take no note 
Of time but by its loss. 

My chance of slumber is remote ; 
So look alive, old hoss ! 

*Tis not for such as you and I 
To calculate the time. 

Wake my, my Pegasus, and try 
To trot me through a rhyme. 


"Tis one o'clock. I puff my clay, 
And wet my pen in ink; 

But what I have to sing or say 
Indeed I cannot think. 

The world expects a little fun 
From this prolific brain. 

I would my witty work were done 
And I in bed again. 


Tis two o'clock. I heard the chime; 
But still I hesitate 

Between the comic and sublime— 
The lively and sedate. 

I think the solemnly severe 
The proper thing to write. 

I can’t be funny now, I fear: 
It’s two o'clock at night. 


"Tis three o’clock. A rhyme or so 
Can easily be tagged : 

And I can let the printer know 
I felt a little fagged. 

My verses will be four or five 
(The latter at the most) : 

Ha! four o’clock, as I’m alive !— 
I cannot catch the post.-— Fux. 


Tue CASTLE oF THE QuEENs.—The picturesque Castle of 
Stolzenfels, well known to tourists on the Rhine, seldom 
tenanted, is now occupied by twin sisters, both queens. Stol- 
zenfels was purchased as a ruin by the town of Coblentz, and 
presented to the late King Frederick William IV., when Crown 
Prince, by whom it was restored at a great expense. It was 
bequathed by the King to his widow, the Queen Dowager of 
Prussia, who is now occupying this charming retreat, while her 
twin sister, the Queen of Saxony, and the King is on a visit to 
her. The late King entertained Queen Victoria very sump- 
tnously here in 1845. It is probably little known that a per- 
sonage still survives in the Prussian Royal Family who con- 
nects the present with an interesting past epoch. The step- 
mother of the Emperor of Germany lives. Fourteen years aft r 
the death of his ill-fated Queen, the beautiful Louise, King 
Frederick William III. contracted a morganatic marriage with 
a daughter of Count von Harrack, and created her Princess von 
Liegnitz and Countess of Hohenzollern, ‘This lady is now in 
her 71st year, 


THE HEBREW DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


Wessbes controversies between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, aud between the latter and their 


ritualistic brethren, are well-nigh interminable, it is, to 
say the least of it, singular that the creed older than 
either should be so little considered and not at all under- 
stood by those who are outside its pale. It may be safely 
said that less is known of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Jewish Church than of Mormanism or any of the numer- 
ous new Churches which have sprung up 1n America 
within the last century. And yet the Jews are “the 
chosen people,” and their religion dates from a period 
prior to the New Dispensation. 

At the present time the Jews all over the world are 
passing through what is to them a period of intense 
solemnity. Last Saturday week and on the following day 
they celebrated their new year, the ‘‘ year of the world”’ 
5632. The second of those days, Sunday, the 17th inst., 
was the Preparation Feast for the Day of Atonement, 
since when special prayers have been said daily in the 
synagogues, Last Monday witnessed the celebration of 
this solemn anniversary, which is kept with the utmost 
reverence by every member of the Jewish community. 
Every synagogue in the metropolis, and there are more 
than may be imagined, was thronged with worshippers, 
and many were unable to find seats. This overflow was 
anticipated, and the Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields, and 
other places were set apart for the convenience of those 
who could not be accommodated in the synagogues. From 
sunset on Sunday until eventide on Monday was a time 
of strict fast, every Jew abstaining not only from meat 
but from food and drink of all kinds; indeed, this Hebrew 
fast appears to stand alone in the rigour with which it is 
observed. The preparation service, which began on Sun- 
day, the 17th inst., was resumed last Sunday evening 
shortly after six o’clock, was continued until nine, and 
was succeeded on Monday, the Day of Atonement, by four 
services, the first of which began at 6 a.m. ; then followed, 
with no intermission, the additional service, the afternoon 
service, and a concluding service lasting until sunset. 
During these times the synagogues are never closed, from 
morning until evening, the conclusion of one service being 
the signal for the beginning of the next. At two of these 
services the scroll of the law is taken out of the ark and 
read to the people; the morning service being distin- 
guished by the rabbi bearing two scrolls of the law, and 
by the ‘‘ calling-up,” for the purpose of making offerings, 
of a specified number of persons from amongst the con- 
gregation. At the synagogue at Great St. Helen’s, six 
persons were called up to the reading of the law at the 
morning service, and three in the afternoon. The first of 
these persons so honoured—for, as was previously re- 
marked, this summoning is considered most honourable 
by all—must be a cohen, or priest. If, however, there are 
no priests present at the time, a Levite may be called up, 
and if none of that tribe should happen to be in the syna- 
gogue, then the rabbi calls up whomeoever he will. On 
this day of days a sermon is preached at the morning 
service, or perhaps it will be speaking more by tho. 
letter to say that a lecture is delivered, for by that: 
title the address is best known. Tho lecturer at Great 
St. Helen’s was the Rev. Dr. Meisels, who fills the, 
office of secretary to the Chief Rabbi. From the words; 
in Leviticus, ‘‘ For on that day shall the priest make. 
an atonement for you to cleanse you, that you may-be. 
clean from all your sins before the law,” the rey. gen-- 
tleman addressed his hearers for about half an hour, . 
principally inculcating the lessons taught them hy, the; 
celebration of the Fast. 

The symbolical blowing of the rams’ horns is intro-- 
duced into the atonement service at the end of the-day,. 
when their sound proclaims the termination of the fast.. 
Those who visited the synagogue on New Yeaws-Day,. 
and found that the congregation worshipped from .6a.m-. 
until noon, could not fail to be struck with the. lengths 
of the devotional exercises, even if nothing besidés-at-- 
tracted their astonishment; but what does. the reader: 
think of a service lasting, as Monday’s ceremony, did, 
last, from 6 a.m. until 6 pm. ? Whilst many, how-- 
ever, did not attend the synayogue until eight or nino» 
o’clock, no inconsiderable number of the more devout: 
amongst the congregation remained in the.building set: 
apart for the ceremonies from the time it. opened until, 
it closed. In former times Hebrew devotion. was carried ; 
to an even greater extent than now. During. tho» 
interval between the new year and the, Atonement fast; 
the people were accustomed to withdray. to tents set; 
apart expressly for prayer; and even now, you. see 1D, 
some Jewish dwellings the green boygh,. suspended, 
emblematic of ‘‘ the tents” in which ,the..ancient race 
were wont to commemorate the occasion... Monday’s 
service was, on account of its extreme length,, performed 
at Great St. Helen’s by three.‘‘ readers” ‘ov precentors, 
who sang the beantiful, wailing penitential music of the 
day in a most commendable. manner..,. 

It was a strange spectacle, this.Servieo of Repentance ; 
the congregation, most of whom had remoyed their boots 
from off their feet—for was not the place they were stand-,. 
ing on ‘‘holy ground ?” the men with their long scarves., 
wound round their necks; the forest of hats; the vener-. 
able rabbi wearing the robes which will be carried to.tho., 
grave with him, just as the congregation will be buried , 
in the scarves they now wear ; the readers and the sing-- 
ing-boys on the circular platform in the centre. of the. 
synagogue; the earnestness of many, and complete ab-.- 
sorption in prayer of others; and the galleries, with their - 
gaily-attired occupants—for, unlike the members of, the. 
two other principal creeds, Hebrew ladies do noé array, 
themselves in sombre garments, eyen in the penitential, 
season—furnished a scene both picturesque and impres=- 
sive. At sunset the season of repeutanco was brought to, 
a conclusion; and the Jews had then to prepare for thon 
celebration of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, which was ingtir 
tuted B.c. 1490, or 3,361 years ago.. 

‘a ea 

A WaAsHINGTON editor is mad_because a compositor haage? 
his editorial, “The Champagne Openod,”| when Le wrote,s'tp 
Campaign Opened.” He says that printer is always thinkiy 
about something to drink. 
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Friends and Acquaintances. By the author of “ Episodes in an 
Obscure Life,” 3 vols. London: Strahan and Co. 


WHETHER it was the fault of author or of publisher we 
are, of course, unable to determine, but it was certainly 
a mistake that these sketches should have been published 
in three volumes instead of one. Among the twenty- 
eight sketches several of them contain much merit, and 
all of them deserve perusal. The best is perhaps ‘‘ Hop- 
pety Bob,” a maker of penny toys, who lives in Ray- 
mond’s Folly, and gives a Christmas party to all the 
children of the neighbourhood, or, at leest, to as many of 
then ashe could accommodate. There was plenty to eat 
and plenty to drink, but the real excitement came when 
the host produced a magic lantern and slides, some comic 


and some serious, and lectured thereon in this wise :— 

“'That’s the star in the Wast,” he said, ‘a-shinin’ up above 
them valns. The oil's bad, an’ I can’t make it shine as [should 
like. . . » . ‘I'bat’s the star, and them in the long beards 
an’ the blue en’ red ani’ yellow gowns, with the things like 
shects twisted round their heads, is the wise men as have come 
all the way f:om the Fast to see if they can find Jesus. If wise 
men like the : wanted Him, an’ took all that trouble, rou may 
be sure you want Him; for you ain’t wise men, are you f but 
little boys and gals that may bea deal wiser. And yet He'll 
let you fiad Him without a bit of trouble, if you only want 
ish "ae oe An’ here’s Joseph an’ Mary an’ Jesus a-goin’ 
down into Egypt. . . . An’ here’s Herod’s soldiers 
killin’ the childien that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under; an’ the poor mothers 
cryin’ as if their hearts would break. That’s hard, ain't 
it? . . . An’ now I'll show you my last pictur’ and I 
think it's one o’ the prettiest in the lot. Here's the shepherds 
keepin’ watch over their flocks by night, that the wild beasts 
mayn’t get hold of ’em. There’s the little lambs a-snugglin’ 
up to their mothers as nater+l as babies. An’ there’s the angels 
up in the sky, with their white wings, and goold rings round 
their heads, aad them branches like rhubub-stalks in their 
hands—palms ¢hey'e meant for. An’ they’re singin’ jest as you 
may hear the singers up in the gallery at church, only a deal 
sweeter, ‘Glory to Godin the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men.’ ‘Them was the first Christmas waits, 
It ’ud be nice to hear musie like that now in the cold mornings, 
wouldn’t it? But now we'll have our supper, an’ sing a verse, 
an’ then we'll say good night, for it’s time the little uns was 
in bed.” 

Edith. By CO, A. Lrz. (London: Tinsleys.) 

In these days of milk-and-water imitations of Miss 
Braddon, or the more vicious productions of ‘‘ Red as a 
2os0” and ‘*Folle Farine” school, it is a treat to 
stumble upon such a book as ‘‘ Hdith,” excellent in tone, 
written in good English, containing well-marked charac- 
ters, and a plot which, without any straining after sensa- 
tional incidents is well sustained to the end. To sketch 
the story of this work would be an injustice to the author, 
and would after all convey but a faint idea of the charm 
of the book. We will content ourselves, therefore, with 
referring our readers to the adventures and trials, tho 
sufferings and joys of Edith and Hugh Sterling, with an 
assurance that they have read many worse noyels, few 
better. 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

{OME months since it became known that Sir Arthur 
Guinness had purchased the Exhibition Palace and 
beautiful grounds, not for his own profit, but for the 
benefit of the citizens of Dublin for all time. His vene- 
rated father had fondly cherished the hope that this 
charming edifice should become the central sun from 
which the light of artistic science would spread to every 
portion of the land. It is needless now to speak of tho 
wearisome delays and tergiversations of Government, or 
to renew the remembrance of the unworthy artifices by 
which Ireland was sacrificed to the officials of the South 
Kensington Museum. ‘here is a Nemesis for all wrongs, 
and we believe that the spoilers will soon be busy about 
South Kensington itself, and that numerous Hnglish 
towns and cities will demand their share of that vast and 
comparatively useless collection which has cost the 
people more than eight millions to accumulate. Tor 
somo time the Dublin Exhibition Palace has been in a 
transition state. Care, thought, and matured delibera- 
tisn were required to found an institution worthy of the 
country and of the donor upon a secure and permanent 
basis. The Ixhibition Palace is now designed to become 
a Grand Museum of the Industries, Arts, and Manufac- 
tures of Ireland. Within its wails everything attainable 
in any art or science will be treasured, and the beautiful 
productions of Irish workmen, hitherto shown at tempo- 
rary exhibitions, will have a local and permanent 
habitation. ‘he object desired is to place here so as to 
be always accessible as models, cverything really worthy 
ofimitation or calculated to inspire the fancy andcultivate 

the tastes of our own artists and designers. 

A design of such vast extent as the foundation of a 
Museum of the Industries, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Treland cannot be carried out fully in a single genera- 
tion, or by a single individual, however affluent and 
munificent, Thero are art treasures in this country 
which no wealth can purchase, and which patriotism alone 
can bring from the shrines.in which they are preserved. 
A committee of noblemen, gentlemen, and artists 1S 
being formed; and it is only right to say that all with 
one accord offered their most zealous co-operation. In 
this country there are small but very valuable cvllec- 
tions of paintings, both ancient and modern. In many a 
house is preserved some one preciouswork of the painter’s 
hand, consigned from father to son, through generations. 
There are and have been enthusiasts who expended large 
sums in the purchase of rare china and porcelain, which 
could not be obtained now for any price. 

Already yery numerous offers have been made by the 
owners to lend all these objects for tie instruction of art 

students and the cultivation of public taste. If England 
‘ possesses noble statues, wrought in modern times, it was 
the genius of Irishmen who modelled them, and the touch 
of-an Irish hand guided the chisel. We have sculptors 
equal to any amongst us still, and they do not deserve the 
less praise because they are contented with Irish patron- 
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age, and do not rush to the English metropolis, seeking a 
more remuneratiye market for their talent. We may 
say that paintings have already been secured either by 
purchase or on loan, sufficient to constitute that depart- 
ment of the Exhibition the most attractive ever formed 
in Ireland. The studios of the most famous sculptors 
in Italy have been searched and stripped of their finest 
treasures for this new shrine of art. In the ceramic 
arts the museum will possess probably the noblest and 
most charming collection ever. gathered into one place, 
with the exception, perhaps, of that of Sevres, and in 
that interesting branch of pottery, which has now become 
as special to Ireland as her poplins and tabinets, the dis- 
play will be unequalled. But every art and every manu- 
facture will be fully represented. All our textile fabrics 
will haye ample space, and every industry will be prac- 
ticaily illustrated by actual work. One of the most satis- 
factory features of this Irish Museum is, that a special 
hall will be devoted to a working man’s exhibition, where 
the fruits of the artisan’s genius, taste, and skill will be 
properly appreciated. 

it is unnecessary to say that this great undertaking is 
not a private speculation or a contemplated source of 
profit. It is to be an eternal possession given by an Irish 
gentleman to his country. The spirit of a private in- 
dividual accomplishes that which a Government hesitated 
to attempt, and one man’s munificence atones for the de- 
grading parsimony of the Imperial Treasury. The future 
of that country cannot be despaired of in which the father 
raised from the dust of ruin the grandest and most grace- 
ful of cathedrals, and the son consecrates to industry, art 
and manufacture a palace unrivalled for its architecture, 
its symmetry, and its taste.—Jrish Times, : 


THE SQUIRREL’S BARGAIN. 
BY REV. THERON BROWN, 
Tom Buiyx was a thrifty squirrel, 
Who laid up nuts by the pound, 


With stock in his bank he feasted and drank, 
And chaffcred the whole year round. 


Quoth Tom, “I am fat and wealthy, 
Aud the poor shall work for me, 

To add this fall to my heap in the wall, 
And my store in the ho!low tree.” 


So he told Lis plan to his neighbours ; 
‘Ho, squirrels, striped and red, 

T.n walnuts a day to cach I'll pay 
To do my work,” he said. 


And the squirre!s laughed when they heard if, 
And cantered over by dozens— 

Chigger and Tip, and Flicker and Snip, 
Frisk, Whisk, and all their cousins. 


Oh, merrily went the harvest 
From forest and field and grove! | F 
And grinned Tom Blink with a knowing wink 
To see how his treasure throve. 
Fruit of the oak and hazel, 
Shag-back and chestnut brown, 
And tie kernelled gold of the husky wold, 
Into his chest dropped down. 


Till once on a morning windy 
Came a chipmonk, pert as a squire, 

With a notice, to wit, his pickers would quit, 
Or he must double their hire ! 

“ Chit, chit,’ quoth Tom, ‘‘here’s a breakfast— 
A right merry rogue’s receipt! 

Such bullying bribe from a hackney tribe 
Is sauce without any meat. ; 

‘‘ Eight hours, and double their wages ! 

‘They'll take it in waiting, I guess. 

1’ll give them more—the whole twenty-four. 
And say good-bye to the mess.” 

So he sent and paid off the strikers, 
And lo! ere the day was gone, 

To the door of Blink came—what do you think ? 
The tawny rat, Longtail John. 


“Tire me?” says the rat to the squirrel ; 
‘‘ What terms ?”’ tays the squirrel to him. 
“OQ, every morn give me three grains cf corn, 
And I’}l suit you to a whim.” 
’I'was a bargain, John worked like a beaver, 
And toarded himself in the wall, 
And got for his pains his daily three grains, 
While the shirks got nothing at all. 
Then the littls striped and red loafers 
Began to look very blue. 
’T wes ashame, they said, giving squirrels’ bread 
‘To the chap with that ugly cue. 
What right had the equint-eyed pagan 
To—— “Stop! ‘ell ye what well do— 
(If labour’s so cheap let’s make our heap) 
Wed hie John Longtail, too!” 


Done by the nut‘ers in council, 
And the rat was fain to agree— 

Bur ah! very quick he stole their trick, 
And called jor a double fee. 

Tom Blink looked on, and he chuckled 
As he gathered his crops alone. 

** Ah, work has its price, but they spend it twice 
Who sneak from doing their own.” 

John ¢rudged for Frisk and for Wiggle, 
John drudged for lazy old Gray, 

And still, as they shirked, he worked and worked, 
And struck for plentier pay. 

Till, bold in their bad example, 
He claimed balf the ruts on the'r shelves, 

And, balked of their gain, quoth they, ‘Tis plain 
We mu3t make our living ourselves.” 

So all went back to their picking, 
Each cne for his hole and tree, 

And fulk may learn what they have they must earn, 
Yankee or John Caince. 


For work and pay find their level, 
Get wages never so high, 
Your gain js trash, for a dollar in cash 
Is worth only what it'll buy. 
The rat must live by his nibble; 
For his meat the equirrel must gnaw, 
Man’s wit may stretch what his hand can fetch, 
But work or starve is the law, 
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“THERE, now I have only the tunic to describe. Tho 
back is a single yard of merino. The front a small apron 
piece. Tho side piece is a whole width of merino, tho 
length of the front piece. Measure five inches at the top 
of this: put a pin. Fold the stuff from this pin ona 
slant to the full width at the bottom, bringing it to a 
point, cut it off. At the top slope off a piece to form the 
waist five inches long, an inch lower to the front, and 
curved a little to fit the round of the figure. Thisis the 
side piece. If you cut your pattern in paper, you may 
lay it on tho stuff to better advantage. Remember the 
width of the side piece must go across the material, as 
any other breadth would do. And you must have one of 
these pieces for each side. Run the short side to the 
apron front. Tho long sloping side to the back breadth ; 
then hem the bottom.” 

‘This trimming must haye given you a great deal of 
trouble.” 

<A great deal less than I thought. I meant to trim 
ths skirt with lace the same colour, or fringe. I could 
not match it in lace, and the only fringe I could procure 
of the colour was 3s. 6d. a yard. Tho tunic is five yards 
round, and I must have added fringe to the body to corres- 
pond with the sleeves. I should have wanted eight 
yards, certainly, and to give £1 14s. to trim adress which 
only cost 27s. 6d., and might have been made for 25s, but 
for what I cut to waste. I cut up about a yard 
for that trimming, worth, as I told you, 2s. 6d., instead 
of giving near upon two pounds for fringe. I cut strips 
down the material about three inches wide. I joined them 
until I had eighteen yards. Then I turned over the two 
edges to meet, to make a band of it, and ran them together 
all along, trying not to take the stitches through. A 
chance stitch or two is no matter. Then I pinned the 
tunic to the lead cushion, and pinned the band on it in 
close small regular pleats. I pinned these down from 
end to end of each, one pin being loug enough, liko 
pleatings, which kept them even. Then I ran them on, 
a back stitch in the centre of each fold near the top. I 
removed the pins. Ox the wrong side, holding the folds 
down in my left hand, I caught every fold together with 
astitch, not taken quite through, near the edge. You 
understand this second stitching did not fix the pleats to 
the hem beyond which they projected there, but only 
fixed them onc to another, to prevent them from sticking 
out like common frills. This is what is called kilt pleat- 
ing. ‘The jacket basque behind and sleeves are trimmed 
the same. I daresay I might haye cut my sleeves out of 
the pieces of the tunic and front gore. I advise you to 
try. But remember you must never cut a sleeve across 
the stuff. Bell sleeves you cut straight down tho stuff. 
Coat sleeves you place the hollow to the selvedge, the cor- 
ner of the top end and cuff end touching the selvedge or if 
from any other part of the material in a similar position. 
If they are not so cut they drag and look very ugly. Iset 
the tunic on a band, like the skirt, of ribbon. The loop- 
ings up you seeare made with patent hooks, so that I un- 
fasten it to pack it. As I have chosen to make the pleats 
of the tunic on the right side, I have covered the hooks 
with little bows of merino.” 

‘‘Can you tell me how to cut a short skirt of merino ?” 

‘Yes; but they are not likely to be so much worn as 
they have been. Allow three widths. Gore the half a 
width for the front. Keep the other half width for the 
back. Cut the two widths in half, and gore each half, 
Some persons like a very scanty skirt, sach as they make 
to shop dresses, of 32 round. You may get this from 
two widths and ahalf width. Gore the halt width for the 
front. Keep the whole width behind. Split the second 
wholo width, and gore the two halves. 

‘¢You would probably make a short dress with a deep 
kilt flounce; your tunic should then be headed with a 
narrow kilt flounce, and draped up high. It will take 
eleven yards for this. Run on your kilt flounces twice, 
aninch apart at the head, and put a ribbon velvet on 
them as a band, leaving a yery narrow heading of the 
flounce. On the wrong side of each flounce, about half 
way down, run it toa tape. This keeps the folds in the 
flounce in the peculiar way you observe in kilt pleating. 
In rurning it to the tape, do not fix the folded edges 
THE CouNTEsSS C. 


A TRAIN PRECIPITATED INTO A River.—A communication 
from Lahore, dated August 16, says :—The trial of the unfortu- 
nate engine-driver, Duncan, who was in charge of the ill-fated 
train which fell into the Beas last month, came off on Saturday 
last. He was charged for negligent driving and endangering 
the lives of passengere, &c. The case occupied the whole dayy 
and the verdict of the jury, which was an unanimous acquittal, 
concurred in by the judge, wa3 not given till nine p.m. 
would appear from the evidence that came out, that sufficient 
care had not been taken to prevent accident. A chowkeedar of 
about five weeks’ service in the railway company’s employ was 
sent out to act as signalman some 400 yards from the scene of 
the accident, and he apparently did not show his light, or dan- 
ger signal, at all events till it was too late to be of any use No 
detonating signals, which it was proved should have been used, 
were employed; and the rule that in case of a breakin the road 
a danger signal should be fixed at a distance of half a mile of 
either side of the spot was not observed. One of the chief 
causes of the accident was, however, the fact that neither the 
driver, fireman, or native stoker had ever been on that road be- 
fore, and that in addition they were told to go at a medium pac? 
till ihey came to a level crossing, the gates of which would b@ 
shut across the line, and exhibiting thereon a redlight. ‘Thes® 
gates had recently, however, been altered, and the lights 02 
them were out, or, at all events, not visible, and the consequen© 
was that as the crossing was only a mi'e from the break, th? 
driver having overshot the spot he was told to stop at, 2°! 
knowing where he was proceeding at the rate of about 10 mile 
an hour, and seeing the danger signals which the people abou 
the gap when they saw the train (though unfortunately 10? 
late) exhibited, shut off steam, not in time, however, to preve? 
the train from being shot into the river by its own momentu: 
The driver was defended by’ Mr. Scarlett, who, in his address | 
the jury, commented rather strongly on the mismanagement 60 
which in a measure the accident was attributed, 
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The Latest Fashion 
ye Latest Fashions. 
———_— — r 

Taz most important whisper which reaches us with 
regard to the fashions is ominous of a coming and com- 
plete change of style; the rumour will be hailed with 
delight by ladies who revel in the luxuries of the toilette, 
and with apprehension by their poorer but still fashion- 
able sisters, who will be wondering if it will be possible 
to alter this or that skirt, or make this or that costly 
mantle assume a modern shape. — However, the day is 
yet tolerably distant. JFor the winter we hear that tho 
bonnets which are in preparation are so ugly that many 
ladies are determined to seck a refuge from them in hats, 
which have become prettier than ever. Tho hat round 
over the forehead, and with the brim looped up behind 
and trimmed high on the top with a scarf behind, is the 
most generally becoming. A yery hich small-crowned 
felt hat, with scarcely any brim, is one of the newest 
shapes. The crown is of equal width all the way up, and 
tho hat 1s generally trimmed with three bands of self- 
coloured or black yelyet round the crown, the brim 
bound with velvet, and a small flat sprig of feather or an 
ostrich tip. 

Winter mantles will be worn either very long, so as to 
form a double skirt to the dress, or yery short over cos- 
tumes. Cachmere and velvet will be favourite material, 
and a profusion of jet will be used on both. The long 
mantles or polonaises are made with full backs to the 
skirts, which fall in many folds. The back of the skirt is 
also variously looped up. 

There is still occasion for suitable dresses for seaside 
Wear; for walking costames are universal, and at the 
Seaside are especially desirable, for the roads and prome- 
hades generally being clean, the objection that sometimes 
arises in town, of their being of just sufficient length to 
Sather the mud, does not exist. A long skirt, looped be- 
hind over a pretty petticoat, looks very well, and enables 
the wearer to adcpta shorter skirt than is usual with a 
Costume dress. Coloured petticoats are much more de- 
Sirable than whito for seaside wear. -A quilted black 
Satin or silk will always be found useful. But in select- 
Ing a coloured petticoat some taste and discretion is ne- 
Ces:ary, for it should always be of a colour and fabric to 
harmonise well with tho rest of the toilette. Many pretty 
morning dresses at the present time may be seen with 
black alpaca skirts and bodice and tunic of coloured 
Cambric or white piqué or jaconette muslin. It is inex- 
pensive and ladylike. 

We recently noticed two pretty dresses for mourning at 
the seaside. One was a black cambric, with a small 
White spot on it at large intervals; it had one deep 
flownce of black piqué, with a fancy ribbing on it, like an 
embossed stripe, but it was all black; the flounce was on 
the ercss, and headed by a broad piece of the same, run 
on full, with a little edge each way ; the body was a jacket, 
trimmed with a piece like the heading of the flounce; a 
small panier behind was similarly edged. The other dress 
was sinilarly composed, but instead of one deep flounce 
it had two smaller ones on the skirt, placed rather far 
apart, with the gathered heading previously described to 
each, 

_ Muslin dresses are yery much worn over silk; for in- 
Stince, a white muslin, with a blue pattern en it, over a 
lue silk slip, a brown and white over brown, and a puro 
White muslin over any colour or black. 
_ Avery pretty costume for walking may be mado of 
light brown material trimmed with striped brown of two 
darker shades, making three shades in all. The skirt is 
t» be composed of the light brown. On this three flounces 
of the stripes cut on the cross, and.each run on with a 
slight heading. The tunic forms an apron front; the back 
a polonaise. Where the back joins the side it is to be 
allowed to hang down longer, and square, in an abrupt 
manner that will have a certain stylish effect. The tunic 
skirt at the back should be cut open nearly to the waist, 
aud edged with a frill of stripes, set on under the edge, 
which should be garnished with a narrow white lace, so 
as to head the frill in effect. Above this, at an interval, 
a wide gathered rouche. The trimming repeated a second 
time across the front, and finished with a wide bow at tho 
Side. There should also be a bow above the opening at 
the back, holding the folds where they are looped up. 
the badice to be made with a jacket, rounded in front, 
high at the throat, but with tho trimming heart-shaped. 
coat sleeve reaching below the elbow, ending in a deep 
frill, Jacket and sleeve ornamented to correspend with 
the tunic, the frill on the sleeve having a roucho over the 
€athers. The rouche as well as the frills should be com- 
bosed of the striped material. ' 
Black sill dresses are very much worn, especially the 
‘ind known as fuille, that is, the same kind of silk as 
Moire antique, but unwatered. A black silk may be made 
nN the following style. On the skirttwo very full flounces, 
Without heading, except a very narrow flat band of silk; 
‘ove each, a piped rouche. Polonaise tunic, not open in 
front, edged with deep bufi cluny lace, and a rouche above 
it. Bodice with a yery deep jacket basque, not poiuted be- 
und, but of a square shape, slightly rounded, coming 
foruptly to a square corner from the waist in front. The 
Jacket and sleeve a large bell, trimmed with lace and a 
Fouche like the tunic, but with this difference, tho tunic 
Touche ig like that on tho skirt, and set on a litilo way 
=i the edge, On the jacket and sleeves the rouche is 
a A ide, about double the width, and covers the edge, 
Rene the lace. A large bow is placed at tho back of 
‘© Waist and on each elbow. 


be handsome dinner dress of peach-coloured silk and 
ck lace can be made as follows:—Skirt, one deep 

t Sunce headed by two frills, one upright, the other over 
rue flounce, and the two frills divided by a folded band. 
“Unic, open in front, tulip leaf shaped each sido, the back 
Younded to a point to correspond. <A flounce ed ees the 
Unie over which, half covering it, is a black lace frill 
Tather deep. Thisis headed by a folded band and aro 
Upright, black lace. The back of the tunic is first trimmed 
and then the side trimming laid over. Sash, a very wide 
owand three ends of black lace, all in one piece, like a great 
appet, and mounted on peach silk, High bodice, heart- 


shaped in front, the trimming hehind like a handkerchief 
of black lace bordered with a lace frill, which is carried 
round to form the heart shaped front. Bell sleeves 
garnished with lace. 

Another dinner dress is made as follows :—Training 
skirt of brown silk. A narrow flounce with ecru lace half 
over it all round the skirt. Across the front breadth, 
bands of ecru lace. Body and tunic of brown grenadine. 
The tunic looped across the front with a large silk bow 
and ends trimmed with ecru lace. Bodice square in front 
and low, with a broad revers edged with ecru lace, and a 
large bow in the centre. Sleeves close to the elbow, with 
a rouche; and, below it, two frills of the wide ecrw lace. 

Black velvet will be very much used as a trimming for 
black silk this winter. We have seen a dress with a deep 
flounce set on in large box pleats, the part between the 
two pleats cut to vandykes at the edge, and the pleats also 
cut to yandykes but shorter, so as to alternate with the 
lower ones. The dress was gray, and the edge of the 
flounce was bound with black. ‘Lhe flounce was headed 
with an extremely wide plissé of black. The tunic was 
very prettily ornamented with a narrow grey plissé, above 
which was an upright frill of black. It was also looped 
up with black bows. The bodice was a deep jacket trimmed 
with braces in front carried merely round the back of the 
neck behind. These braces were composed of a band of 
grey and a finely pleated black frill. The basque of the 
jacket closed down the front and formed a point. It was 
further ornamented with black rosettes. The sleeves, 
close below the elbow, terminated in very large frills, a 
band of black and a bow concealed the union, and the 
edge of the sleeve was embellished by a grey plissé and 
upright black frill. 

We have seen a pretty outdoor jacket made in this 
way ; shape half fitting, but without side joins to the back. 
The basque open to the waist at the back and revers 
turned back. Open also to the hips and trimmed round 
with several narrow rows of satin braid, or passementeric. 
Trimming laid on the shoulders to resembie a pointed 
cape, similar to that on the skirt, and as many rows, at 
each edge a row of narrow trimming forming a series of 
little vandykes. The neck of the jacket above this cape 
trimming covered with upright bars of the same kind of 
garniture, close together like a number of stripes. At 
the point of the cape trimming behind, a rosette is placed ; 
this is also the commencement of the opening in the 
basque. The coat sleeve has a pointed revers simulated 
on it by several rows of trimming. We saw this mantle 
worn with adress haying three flounces, each headed by 
several rows of the narrow trimming, and a polonaise 
tunic edged only with several rows to correspond (five in 
number), The flounces on the skirt were on the cross, 
and gathered without any braiding. This dress was 1n- 
expensive and yet stylish in effect. The designis suitable 
for mohair with black braid or cashmere with narrow 
ribbon velvet. 

A simple way to make a striped costume dress is with 
three flounces, each bordered by a broad band of the 
lightest colour. The jacket basque and tunic may be 
trimmed with such a band only or have an inch wide 
frijl small pleated under it. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. An Eventne ToiLeTiz.—The robe composed 
of pink silk; the trimmings of black velvet and lace; 
chemisette of pleated muslin and white lace. 

Tic. 2. Arrernoon Dress.—A robe of brown satin 
cloth, trimmed with frills of a lighter shade, piped with 
black. Zhe band in the centre of frill black. Waist- 
band of the light shade. Panier edged like the jacket. 
One deep flounce on the skirt, headed by a similar frill. 


Fic. 3. Wuirr Cure Marte ANTOINETTE Bonnet, 
lined with black velvet and trimmed with black velvet 
bow over forehead inside brim. Black velvet curtain, 
strings at sides, and streamers at back. The crown is 
entirely covered with a profusion of flowers and foliage. 


Fic. 4. Grey SuMMER Croru JAcKET FOR TRAVELLING. 
—It is quite loose to the figure, and is cut up high at 
back, with another cornered tab beneath. The front of 
jacket is short and square. It is trimmed round with a 
deep black velvet and fringe. A square trimming of 
velyet and fringe down back simulates hood. Pagoda 
sleeves, trimmed with velvet and fringe to match. 

Fic. 5. Brown Twrep Jacket, tight to the figure, 
with short basque, open at back. Under the basque at 
back are two other coat-tail basques. The jacket is 
trimmed down front and back with braces of black passe- 
menterio. A black passementerie band round waist. 
Tweed bow at waist at back. The basques are trimmed 
with black military braid. Pagoda sleeves, cut in 
squares at bottom and trimmed round with black mili- 
tary braid. 

Fic. 6. Wuitr Musitin Bopy Anp FIcuv, TO BE 
Worn wirn A CoLtoureD Sxirt.—(See Fig. 5.)—The 
body is quite plain, open in front, and fulled in at the 
waist. Duchess sleeves, trimmed with Duchess lace and 
insortion at elbow, and round the frill. The fichu is open 
and crossed in front. The upper part is tucked, the lower 
part plain, to simulate double fichu. It is trimmed round 
both parts with Duchess lace and insertion. Band to 
match the dress round the waist, with bow at sides. 


Fic. 7. BuAcK HorsEnAIR BONNET, MARIE ANTOINETTE 
SHapr.—tThe crown is trimmed half round with a deep 
double ruching of Duchess white lace, in the centre of 
which is a rouleau of black corded ribbon, terminating at 
sides in strings to tie under the chain. Flowers in centre 
of roll in front, hanging in long sprays over crown and at 
back. Long ribbon streamers at back. Black tulle ruching 
and bow under brim in front. 

Fic. 8. Buack Sirx Jacket, half-tight to tho figure, 
and cut up to the waist at back. It is trimmed round the 
basque with a plaiting of black silk, headed with black 
velvet, and edged with velvet and lace. Black silk bow 
at waist at back. Pagoda sleeves, cut up at back, 


trimmed round to match the basyue, with bow at back.. 
An épaulette of lace and yelyet round arm at top, 


Fig. 9. BuAck Croru JAckar, half-tight to the figure, 
and cut up at sides. The basque is trimmed round with 
fringe and velvet, plain and figured. Round collar of 
figured velvet round neck. Wide pagoda slooves, trimmed 
with fringe and velvet, plain and figured, 

Fic. 10, Execayr Grey CLora Jacket, Loosr To 
THE Ficgure.—The basque is short in front, but forms a 
long coat tail at back, with watteau plait, proceeding 
from centre of body at back. The body is trimmed with 
braces of vandyked black velvet, which finish at watteau 
plait at the back, and have rich tassels of grey and black 
cord. ‘fhe basque, with watteau plait, is trimmed round 
with vandyked yelvet, over which are placed three rows of 
thick braid and corded fringe. Pagoda sleeves trimmed 
with velvet, fringe, and braid, with tassel in centre. 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


Fig. 11. Desien ror THE END oF A Lona PursE.— 
Materials.—Coloured glass beads, according to fancy, and 
of several sizes, larger than the seed beads; Walter Evans 
and Co.’s Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 16, and H. 
Walker’s Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 3}, together with 
rings and tassels and a fringe. The beads should be 
threaded upon a cotton, and the end worked in double 
crochet evenly, dropping a bead down at each stitch in 
rounds, until the design is completed. The centre, or 
mouth of the purse, should be composed of chain and 
treble stitches, either in coarse silk the colour of the 
grounding of beads, or it could be of the cotton. 


Fic. 12. Music Sroot Tor, in BEaps AND BERLIN 
Woot.-—Aaterials—Penelope Canvas; chalk white and 
crystal beads; Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, No. 20, H. Walker’s Patent Ridge-Eyed 
Needles, No. 4, and scarlet, gold, and gas-green single 
Berlin wool. The white part of our design should be in 
the chalk white; and the inner part, next in the crystal, 
sown on with the cotton. The ground should be green, 
and the next light part in gold, and the centre pattern in 
scarlet. 

Fia. 13. Cravat Enp.—J/aterials.—Fine muslin em- 
broidery cotton, No. 80; Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s 
Head Crochet Cotton, No. 20, and H. Walker’s Point 
Lace Needles, and some laco edging. The centre of the 
star should be in spider’s-web lace stitch, in No. 20 cot- 
ton; as also the Hnglish rosettes. ‘The little escallops 
should be in well-raised button-hole stitch with the 
embroidery cotton, and the round dots in’ satin-stitch, 
well raised. The whole should be worked with the lace, 
as seen. 


Fic. 14. Sora Cusnion—dJlaterials.—Black ribbon, 
velvet, and scarlet satin. Black silk braid; white braid, 
the same width; together with gold-coloured silk braid, 
and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 20. ‘The light stripes 
in our design should bo scarlet satin, braided in chain 
pattern with black, and the point de Brussels, which 
should be worked in the centre of each one, formed by 
the braiding, should be in the No. 20 cotton; the light 
chain on either side of the stripe should be in the 
white braid, and the dark stripe should be in the black 
velvet, with the chain in gold braid upon it; and the 
point de Brussels in No. 20 cotton. T’he cushion to ba 
made up, and the back of it to be of scarlet silk. The 
tasse!s should be of the mixed colours, and the cord tha 
same, 

Fig. 15. BorpEr For A Druss.—Materials.--Lace or 
muslin for the ruching, and the same for the tucks and 
plain parts; and embroidery cotton, No. 30, and Boar’s 
Head Cotton, No. 22. The flowers and leaves on the in- 
sertion should be in well-raised satin stitch in No. 30, 
and the stripes of herring-bone in No, 22, as also the little 
wheels composed of spider's web. 


Our Exchange. 


Epiti will give 10 pieces of the best and newest music (quite 
clean), half in songs, the rest dance pieces or fantasias, for two 
yards of good French merino, cither a rich dark blue or claret. 

“Tomrit ” is in want of a bird cage in good condition for a 
lark ; offers a rabbit hutch in exchange or a small dog’s kennel. 

*‘Donty Varpen.’—I want to exchange a pair of beautiful 
pearl-backed toilet brushes, quite new; want a handsome pair 
of gentleman’s slippers, worked in wool, or asmok'ng cap; must 
be richly embroidered—both of course to be new. 


Ouv Alotes and Ouevies. 


Witt 3ome one kindly tell me how to take fruit stains out of 
children’s clothing, and oblige—Marer. 


Beatrics Urron.— Can any cf your lady reaters tell me of a 
good way to shorten demi-trains skirts for walking ? 

I should be glad to know of a pretty costume fora young 
lady to appear in at her first ba‘l. She is very fuir, and rather 
tall; did think of a soft white muslin, but this has been worn so 
much lately on ordinary occasions, and af all hours, that it 
hardly seems important enough for a first appearance. Would 
like whito satin, but fear it would look rather old. Shall be 
very grateful for any suzgestions upon the subject. Also, which 
would be the best to wear with the dress, boots or shoes? and 
are long gloves quite fashionabls P—Ipa, 


Cana anyone tell me what kind of material I could get tomake 

a handsome winter’s jacket of. Ido not mind it being expen- 

five; do not wish to have it made up from my own pattern; 
do not want velvet or sealskin.—Mus Lyin. 
———— 


BatGay Hit, on the north-west side of Dundee, has 
been opened asa public park for the western distiicts of thas 
prosperous town. ‘The eastern part of that town was provided 
for some eight years ago by the munificent liberality of Sir 
David Baxter. In the present case the park has been purchas d 
by the Municipality. The opening ceremony was performed by 
Lord Dalheusie, been 

Mors banquets have been given af Turin in penons of 
the opening ot the Mont Cenis Tunnel. At Been uesday 
evening, the King of Italy, Prince Carignano, an t e Italian 
and French Ministers were present. Tho King, it 18 noted, 
conversed with the French Ministers and some of his princips] 
guests, Subsequently his. Majesty went to Veroza, where he 
had an enthusiastic reception. 
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rPHEATEE ROYAL DRURY LANE. — Sole 


Lesse2 and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. Every evening until 
further notice, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform the laughable Farce, by 
J. Oxe ford, entitled THE RIGHT MAN IN THE WRONG PLACE, in which 
the members of the celebrated Vokes Family will appear, After which, at 
a Quarter to Eight, will be produeed a New Historical and Romantic 
Drama, entitled KEBECCA, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s eclebratel Novel 
of “ Ivanhoe,” adapted by Andrew Halliday, in wh‘ch Mr. Phelps and Miss 
Neilson will appear, supported by a Powerful Company, illustrated with 
Characteristic Scenery by William Beverley. After the termination of the 
Dram:, the National Anthem will be sung by the entire strength of the 
Company. To conclude with at 10.30, a New Farce, No. 6, DUKE-STREET, 
written by Martei Beecher. Prices from Sixpence to Four Guineas. Box 
Otiice open from Ten till Five daily. 


POYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.— Lessee and 
S_Y Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman.— Complete success of the new play, 
‘*Fanchette, the Will-o’-the- Wisp,” which, with its beautiful scenery, 
characte:istic costumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast, is 
universally pronounced one of the most charming productions that has 
ever graced the Loudon stage.—TO-NIGHT, at seven, BAMBOOZLING. 
Mr. Charles Warner. At eight, FANCHETTE, THE WILL- 0’-THE- 
WISP. Characters by Miss Isabel Bateman (her sixth appearance), 
Mis G. Panncefort, Mrs. F. B. Egan; Mr. H. Irving, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. 
Addi-on, &c. The scene is laid in Brittany, and will be illustrated by views 
of the homestead of a weilthy farmer; a rocky glade with mountain 
stream and exterior of the witch hut; rural landscape ; public square in 
the Breton village, decorated for the celebration of the Saint’s Day; 
village street ; ru:tic fountain and distant landscape. Concluding with 
T\WICE KILLED. Mr. George Belmore. Doors open at 6.30: commence 
at seven.—Box-office open under the direction of Mr. H. Grifliths. 


UEEN’S THEATRE.—HINKO. Great and legi- 

w timate success. Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. EVERY EVENING. 

New scenery by Messrs. George Gordon and W. Harford. Orchestra stalls, 

7s.; balcony, 58.3; bex stalls, 2s. 6d.; pit, 1s. 6d.; amphitheatre, 1s. 5 
gallery, 6d. 


E INKO, by W. G. Wills, EVERY EVENING, 

with its costly dresses and appropriate scenery. The Prologue: 
‘‘Phe Younger Son.” The Play: Festival of the Lorenziburg at Prague 
—Fxterior of Steinhertz House—Countess Blanka’s Garden by Moonlight. 
HINKO, EVERY ENENING.—Box-office open daily from ten till five. 
Free admissions abolished for ever. 


TAUDEVILLE THEATRE, Strand. — Lessees, 
Messrs. David James and Thomas Thorne.—Doors open at 6.30, com- 
mence at 7. 


PPLE BLOSSOMS, a new and original comedy, 
als in three acts, by James Albery, author of ‘‘ Two Roses,’’ produced 
under the direction of Mr. William Farren and the Author. New scenery 
yw F. Fenton. Incidental musie composed by J. L. Hatton, Esg.—VAUDE- 

TILLE. 


TRXHE ORANGE TREE AND THE HUMBLE 

BEE at 10.15 (89th time), the enormously successful Extravaganza, 
by IH. J. Byron, in which Messrs. Thomas Thorne, C. Fenton, H. Klton, 
Mercer, and David James; Mesdamcs Nelly Power, T. Lavis, N. Walters, 
Phi'lips, and A. Newton, will appear. THIS EVENING, at 10.15.— 
VAUDEVILLE, 


LHAMBRA THEATRE OF VARIETIES.— 
Managing Director, Mr. Frederick Strange. Doors open at 7.30, 
pee at8. Prices of Admission, from 6d. to 4:. Private Boxes, from lis. 
to £3 3s. 
Overture, by Band of 50, at oo ase ove ry te palll) 


Comic Ballet, at... tr nt cor wee reat 3 
THE TWO GREGORIES, at... Nes one «. 8.40 
Ballet, SYLPH OF THE GLEN, at ... ore -- 9.40 
Delevanti Troune, at : cer. eae wat .». J0 30 
FASCINATION, at... =r: so Sts ove «. 10.45 
Ballet, BEAUTIES OF THE HAREM, at ... eee 11.15 


Alhambra Box-office open from 11 a.m. till 11 pm. 


@{URREY THEATRE, Mr. Shepherd’s Management. 
At Seven, BROTHER BOB: Bob, Mr. Murray; Mrs. Heartlight, Mrs. 
Shepherd. Never acted, WATCH AND WAIT. The Elaborate Scenery and 
Effects by Mr. Julian Hicks, New Dresses, and Appointments. Edward 
Talbot, Mr. Henry Neville; Happy Jack, Mr. Shepherd; Ralph Winwood, 
Mr. E. F. Edgar: Banche Winzood, Miss Maria B. Jones; Barbara, 
Madame Fanny Huddart, &c. To conclude with IN AND OUT OF 
PLACE: Miss Julia Daly in six different characters. Private Boxes at all 
the Librities. 


YOYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, High 

& Holborn.—This megnificent Establishment is now Open for the 
Seison, with a New Sensation (the greatcst ever witnessed), in addition to 
an entirely fresh Company of Foreign Artistes, and a Supero Stud of 
Sixty Splendid Horses and Ponies. Open at Seven; commence at Half- 
past. Morning Performance every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30, 
‘hildren under 10 half-price. 


i; ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, Argyll-street, 
A Rogent-street.—Brilliant Suecess. Enthusiastic Reception of this 
popwar Company. The incomparable Artistes, Riders, Gymnasts, and 
Clowus, the splendid Stud of beautiful Horses and Pon‘es delishted the 
large and fashionable audience on the opening night. Open every evening 
at 7.15, commence at 7.45. Grand Illuminated Matinées every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Open at %, commence at 2.30. Tuices, 6s., 3s., 2s., 18.5 
Private Boxes, 42s. and 35s. 

Sole Proprietor, Charles Hengler. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor Pepper’s 

WY New Lecture, “ALL ABOUT GUN COTTON,” Dynamite and 
Lithofracteur; with brilliant and noiseless xperiments, and Graphic 
Illustrations of the CATASTROPHE at STOWMARKET, by Vick and 
Deazeley.—Mr. George Grossmith, Junr.’s New Sketeh, THE SILVER 
WDDING ! with humorous and musical illustrations.—A perfectly new 
and unique illusion ealled the ARABIAN MYSTERY.—Novel and mar- 
ve lous eifects of the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER WATER, by Messrs. 
Jleinke and Davis.—Occasiovally, PARIS: as it Was and Is! by J. L. 
K ng, Esq., with Songs by Miss Alice Barth,—Open catly from 12 to 5 and 
7 to 10,—Admission One shilling. 


ee 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Drury Lann.—Rebecea—Right Man in the Right Place—No. 6, Duke- 
street. Seven. 

Covenr Garp«n.—Promenade Concerts—Hight. ; 

Apetrut.- Down in a Ballcon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre-Dame— 
Funtisticuff. Seven. : 

Princess’s.—A Criminal Couple — Eileen Oge — Domestic Hercules. 
Seven. 

Quren’s.—New Drama—Hinko. Seven. 

Srranp.—Lodgers and Dodgers—Heir at Law—Miss E'ly O’Connor—7.30. 

VaupeEvitir.—A Fearful Fog—Apple Blossoms—The Grange 1ree and the 
Humble Bee. Seven. 

Lyceum.—Fanchette, the Will o’ the Wisp. Seven. 

Prince or Waxxs's.—Cut Off With a ShiLing—Caste. Half-past Seven. 

Gairzy.—The Scrious Family —Cinderella the Younger. Half-past Seven. 

Roya.tty.—Chilperic, Huli-past Seven. 


Ow Detter Basket, 
aS 


ELranon is informed that the word “lingerie,” which was 
formerly #pplied to linens only, is now understood to include 
not only those, but laces, muslins, and the various washing 
garments which are contained ia a lady’s wardrobe. 

Miss Maccre.—We shall be havpy to forward you the pattern 
on receipt of 23, 6d. in stamps. To your other question, we 
answer decidedly yes; do not think for a moment of doing 
otherwise. 

H. B. W.—We do not think so. 


Lovisa J.—Many of the best judges affirm that no French or 
Itulian silks are at all comparable to the best Spitalfields 
fabrics, but in the cheaper and lighter fabrics the palm must, 
we fear, bo awarded to Lyons, 
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Mavp.—In some instances it might be excusable, but we should 
never advise it. 

R. L.—Washington Irving." 

S. S.—We never heard of him, nevertheless this may be our 
misfortune, not his fault. We can hardly telieve that he is 
so famous as you say, or surely some whisper of his renown 
would have passed in this direction. 

Winueriina Murray.—Hardly up to publication standard ; 
the “motive” isreally poetical, but the execution is marred 
by carelessness. For instance, “snare” and “ fear’ do not 
rhyme with each other. 

Evetyn,—Thanks for the carte and for your kind wishes. We 
are delighted to add the former to our book of beauty, and 
the latter shall be indelibly engraved on the tablets of our 
memory. 

D. B.—We should certainly not advise you to do anything at 
all with such an object. Be thankful that you are nota 
‘“ bag of skin and bones,” and do not be induced by anyone to 
“make yourself thin.” 


Dora.—We have over and over again protested against the 
use of depilatories. They are all dangerous. 


W. L. D.—We will oblige you if possible, in a week or two. 


Puy.uts.—Many of our readershave expressed similar opinions, 
and we should really like to know the views of the majority 
on the subject, though at present we hardly know how to 
arrive at them. We will think it over. 


Grace Corenrooke.—Nonsense, “make up’? on the earliest 


opportunity. Do not let a silly misunderstanding destroy 
the happiness of two lives. 


A. J. L.—By all means send it. You may rely on early and 
kindly attention. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Sonpay.—17th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday.—Pheasant Shooting commences, 
Tuesday.—Sun rises 6.5 a.m. 
Wednesday.—New River finished, 1614, 
Thursday.—First English Bible printed, 1536, 
Friday.—Sun sets 5.27 p.m. 
Saturday.—Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 


NTO Ore CoN 


Tran Lapy’s Own Paver is published by E. Marlborough and Cs., 4, 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Rsilway Stations, and 
of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane‘ 
Fleet-street; sing!e copies, post free, for 34d.; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Wear: <..8c0s05 (DOSE {LEO} Pr... cces-ccsecesecccces lis. Od. 
Half a Year ......... 99. Mileversccssvoscosrvnsocue 7s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year.. Go) MEER TRes ssecscesttseeeecesrs 33. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should 
be sent to the General Ofice, 3, Shoe-lane, Fieet-street, L.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1871. 


—~—— 

Tur remarks made by Mr. Disraeli at Hughenden on 
Tuesday last respecting the health of the Queen have 
certainly created more excitement than the speaker could 
ever haye anticipated. That Mr. Disraeli, speaking in a 
friendly manner to his own tenants and neighbours, 
should have told them what he knew respecting Her 
Majesty’s health was quite natural enough; but that an 


ex-prime minister, and the leader of the specially loyal 
party in the State, should have asserted the Queen ‘‘ phy- 
sically and morally” incapacitated to perform her duties 
was startling. When, too, the tens of thousands who skip 
speeches, and glean from the summary in a leading article 
all they know cf them, read in a morning paper that Mr, 
Disracli has made an atiack on the Queen, ‘‘ pointed and 
precise,” the excitement rose to the highest pitch. It is 
needless to remark that Mr. Disraeli did nothing of the 
sort; it is true he asserted the Queen to be ‘ morally ” in- 
capacitated from performing certain of the ceremouial duties 
attached to her high position, but he was so careful to 
explain what he meant that we can hardly suppose our 
contemporary failed to understand him. Yet after all 
the gross stupidity involved in this assumption is less 
criminal than would be the flagrant dishonesty of having 
on such a point wilfully misrepresented the Conservative 
Chief. On one horn of the dilemma the paper in question 
must be placed. Which let the editor choose for him- 
self! ‘Taken in connection with this attack upon him, 
the subsequent explanation given by Mr. Disraeli of the 
word he had used is indeed a biting satire. He told the 
reporter of the Press Association that he ‘had used a 
word, which though accurate enough in higher and philo- 
sophic sense, would not bo read aright, by the general 

Suess : : Seay genera 
public,” and he therefore wished it to be suppressed. Mr. 
Disraeli doubtless knew that he could trust the public, 
put it was the ignorant teachers that he feared, and the 
result proved that he was right. A little knowledge is, 
indeed, a dangerous thing, and itis amusing to notice these 
capable journalists rushing to. the notion that ‘‘ morally 
incapacitated ” means ‘* incapacitated by lack of morality,” 
instead of accepting the obvious meaning of the phraso 
that by tho weight of a terrible moral affliction her 
Majesty had been unable to take as before that affliction 
she had done a full share in the pageantries of the state. 
But at the same time he paid a warm tribute to the un- 
tiring energy, the thought, the keen intellect she bestowed 
on the real duties of her station. He showed how false 
was the notton that the Queen was merely the ornamental 
head of the State, and that in truth her labours were 
héayier than those of any one ofher ministers. The eulogy 
was needed, and was well-timed, and has come in time to 
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redouble our desires for the restoration of Her Majesty to 
that physical strength, which is most likely to bring 
moral improyement 1n its train. 


Mr. Disraeti’s remarks on Tuesday were so pregnant 
with instruction that, although we have already alluded 
to one of them, we wish to refer to yet another. It is, we 
fear, only too true that in all classes alike there is a dis- 


position to underrate excellence in an accomplishment of 
which our grandmothers were proud. The Lord of 
Hughenden had been delivering some prizes for sewing 
to his cottagers, and he made some observations on the 
importance of that accomplishment, and in the course of 
his remarks alluded to a very curious fact, one pregnant 
with meaning, and with a valuable lesson. He said that 
‘at the Great Exhibition this year there was a display of 
plain sewing from all the countries in the world, and that 
the prizes were all given to Great Britain, the judges 
being of opinion that the plain sewing in Great Britain 
was superior to that of any other nation in the world, On 
beginning to examine the prizes, however, when_they 
were allotted, he found that they were all given to Irish- 
men, or, more strictly speaking, to Irishwomen. He 
wanted to know the reason of their gaining all the 
prizes. He was perfectly ready to do full justico to tho 
abilities and talents of our fellow countrymen in Ireland, 
but he could not understand why all the prizes in this de- 
partment should fall to them. He found this out, that the 
Trish government had very wisely recognised plain sewing 
as an important part of national education, and that it 
was not recognised in England. In consequence of tho 
prizes offered by the Irish government, plain sewing had 
been stimulated and improved among the people of the coun- 
try, the immense advantages of which could hardly be 
conceived. Every Irishwoman who went to the national 
schools was taught plain sewing, and the consequence was 
that the greatest degree of happiness and comfort was 
diffused over all the households of which they were mem- 
bers. In England, unfortunately, that had not been the 
case; and many who live in the cottages around knew 
what inconvenience was caused by the blundering manner 
in which women, without proper instruction, attempted to 
make or mend their husband’s andchildren’sclothes. Prizes 
were now for the first time offered by the vicar’s lady for 
plain sewing, and he looked forward with much pleasure 
to the improvement which competition in this respect 
would effect among his friends around.” Itis to be hoped 
that this example will be widely followed, for it is a 
curious fact that the Committee of Council on Education 
absolutely discourages needlework, by excluding it from 
the list of subjects by examination in which the efficiency 
of a school is proved. Anything more absurd than this 
could not well be imagined. It is worthy of Mr. 
Bruce rather than of Mr. Forster, and we are inclined to 
trace back the origin of the mistake to the time when the 
present Home Sccretary was vice-president of the Council. 
It is doubtless urged that all the inspectors being men 
they would be unable to judge of proficiency in this art, 
but surely some lady inspectors might be appointed to ex- 
amine the girls’ schools, who would be perfectly competent 
to report on sampler and hen, or cross-stitch and herring- 
bone, or button-hole and embroidery, or “‘ gusset and 
seam and band.” 


Tue ArcunisHor or Oantersury.—On Sunday last the 
ancient city of Canterbury—or rather its ‘glorious Minster” 
—witnessed what it can but rarely now, namely (from the 
altered circumstances of things), a visitation, for some important 
purpose, from “the first subject of the realm’’—the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ‘Primate of All England and Metropolitan.” 
On Sunday last, we believe for the first time since his elevation 
to the chair of St. Augustine, Archbishop Tait held his general 
ordination for the diocese of Canterbury, in Canterbury 
Minster. From the large number of persons who flocked to the 
services last Sunday in Canterbury Cathedral, it was evident 
“the men of Kent’’ were glad to see his grace (and his grace 
in health and vigour) once more in their midst. The Primate 
was formally received, in the spacious new library annexed to 
the cathedral, shortly before eleven o’clock, by the Dean of 
Canterbury (Dr. Payne Smith), the Archdeacon of Canterbury 
(Dr. Parry, Bishop-suffragan of Dover), the Archdeacon of 
Maidstone (Rev. Dr. Harrison), Rev. Canon Blaxesley, and 
Rev, Canon Robertson, &c. ‘Then a procession was formed of 
the whole cathedral staff, and his grace entered the Minster by 
the 2 Becket gateway, attended by the Rev. W. IF. Erskine 
Knollys, M.A., one of her Majesty's Whitehall preachers and 
rector of Saltwood, and the Rev. C, W. Sandford, M.A., senior 
censor of Christ’s Church (two of his grace’s chaplains), and 
by Mr. John B. Lee, legal secretary, and Mr. John Hassard, 
one of the Archbishop’s private secretaries. The Rev. D. D. 
Stewart, M.A., vicar of All Saints’, Maidstone, preached a very 
able sermon, delivered at his grace’s request. The Primate 
again attended the Minster at the four o’clock afternoon service, 
fully robed, and occupying his throne. This second visit was 
said to be for the special purpose of hearing the new dean 
preach. At the conclusion his grace pronounced the Benedic- 
tion. The new dean, as a preacher, is by no means a poor 
successor to the late Dean Alford, whom any man would have 
found a difficulty in succeeding. His discourse of last Sunday 
afternoon might be almost called powerful, exhibiting much 
liberality and learning, and an entire freedom from all Ritualistic 
tendencies. Handel's anthem, ‘Great were the company of 
preachers,” was beautifully rendered. Many persons stood 
throughout both services, and it is said there were fully 6,000 
present. Both the archbishop and the dean possess strong, 
clear voices, for every word of the long ordination service and 
the dean’s sermon was heard from “ Becket’s Crown’? to the 
nave. Several of the citizens pronounced his grace as looking 
well, and even young. The Primate has passed a week at the 
deanery, transacting business with the mayor and corporation 
and much diocesan business daily. He returns to AddingtoD 
Park at the close of the week via Sittingbourne. The deals 
the archdeacons, and canons in residence have all kept ope? 
houses, and the candidates for holy orders received muc 

hospitality from the resident familics in and around Canterbury: 


At Monmouth, a hairdresser, named Parfitt, has bee? 
committed for trial on achargeof manslaughter. He has bec® 
practising for some time in the district as a quack doctor, aD 
a day or two ago a child for whom he had prescribed somé 
medicine died, A coroner’s inquiry was held relative to the 
Sere death, and it is for this that the man has been com* 
mitted, 
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THE COURT. 


Tue Queen is still tco unwell to leave her apartments, but it 
is hoped her health is gradually improving. 

The Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse have remained at 
Balmoral. - 

The Duke of Edinburgh has visited her Majesty, 

We learn from the Dundee Advertiser that on the afternoon of 
Sunday week, her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess 
Beatrice, drove across the Dee as far as Busb, and down the 
south side of.the river to Abergeldie, returning by Belnacroft 
and Lochnagar Distillery to the Castle. We are sorry to have 
to add that cn Monday and Tuesday her Majesty was not able 
to be out. On Monday the Duke of Edinburgh went deer- 
stalking to Loctnigar Distillery and Paarns Woods, killing 
one stag and two 0¢e3, which were shown in front of Abergelcio 
Castle after dinner by torchlight amid the usual demonstrations. 
Several reels were danced to the bagpipes. We may add that 
the feat performed by the Duke at Dhuloch has caused the 
inhabitants of the dis‘rict to laud him with no ordinary amount 
of pia‘se for his gallant conduct. On the afternoon of Monday 
the Princess Lonis of Hesse, attended by Lady Churchill, rode 
to the top of the Black Park, above Abergeldic, and held a 
Pic-nic on the green sward, while his royal highness the prince 
went deer stalking to the Ballochbui, and killed a fine stag. 
On Tuesday the whole party of gentlemen connected with both 
the castles acsompanied the Duke and Prince Louis of Hesse 
to a grouse drive on the Garnsheil moors ; and, notwithstanding 
that the day was dul and rather cold, making the birds wild, 
and causing them to ily high, the sport was excellent, and 
Splendid bags were made. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

His Roysl Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by 
Colonel A. Elliott, arrived at Marlborough House on Saturday 
from Aldershot Camp. In the evening he visited the Gaiety 
Theatre, and on Monday Jeft London for Abergeldie Castle. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE MARQUIS OF 
LORNE. 
Tne Prineess Lonise and the Marquis of Torne were ac- 
ccrjcd «= most en‘husiastic reception at Campbeltown on 
Friday last. Having landed from the Dake of Argyll’s steam- 
yacht Columba, they were received by the provost, sheriff, and 
other officials, and conducted to a pavilion which had teen 
erected specially for the purpose, and adjoining which was a 
grand stand filled wfth 300 or 400 ladies and gentlemen. ‘The 
princess wore a blue silk dress, with a dark tight-fitting tunic 
embroidered with go!d, and a hat trimmed with blue, and a 
blue feather. The marquis was dressed in Highland 
costume. The princess and her husband were reccived 
with great cheering and waving of handkerchiefs, and the 
pithway was strewn with bouquets. The artillery and rifle 
volunteers forming a guard of honour presented arme, and 
royal salutes were fired from the steamer Gael and the Kail- 
kerran Battery. 
An address was presented by the town clerk, to which the 
Marquis of Lorne replied es follows:—Provost Beith, Gentle- 
men of the Magistracy and Town Council of Campteltown,— 
We thank you for the address which you have just read to us, 
and which expresses in so kind a manner the congratulations 
and welcome of the inhabitants of this burgh of Campbeltown. 
In referring as you do to the ancient connection between my 
family and your burgh, and in expressing your attachment to 
my father, you give us an opportunity of assuring you that it 
is our hearts’ wish that the ties which have connected us in 
the past may always be as they have been hitherto, sources of 
pleasure and of pride. The princess is mcst grateful to you 
for the pains you have taken to make her reception pleasant 
both on our arrival yesterday evening and by meeting us here 
to-day. She has looked forward to seeing you and this part of 
the country, and hopes often to visit it in future years. Itizsa 
satisfaction to us to see among those here so good a representa- 
tion of the trades of this burgh, which we hope to see ever 
increasing in wealth end prosperity. ‘be princess is anxious 
upon landing to renew her thanks to all the inhabitan's of 
Kintyre for the wedding present which was so cordially and 
generously given to her by them, and it affords her much 
Pleasure to be able to wear that beautiful remembrance of them 
to-day. 
At the conclusion of the marquis’s address two bouquets were 
presented to the princess by the daughters of Bailies M‘Kachran 
and Dickson, 
A proccssion was then formed, which conducted the princess 
and the Marquis of Lorne to the boundary of the burgh. Her 
royal highness and her husband occupied a landau, the car- 
Tlage being preceded by the members of the town couccil, and 
Surrounded by a guard of the volanteers. ‘The end of the pro- 
feesion contained a large number of members of the various 
trades, dressed in uniform and carrying flags. The residences 
along the line of route were flled with spectators, many of 
Whom threw down bouquets to the princess. When the boun- 
ary wag reached the procession halted, and countermarched 

past the princess'@ carriage and returned to the town, while 
€r royal highness aud her husband drove on to Machriricch 
ouge, 

There was a banquct in the town-hall after tha procession 
returned, On ther way to Machririoch Houte the princess 
and the marquis received another address at Southend parish 
church. This was presented on behalf of the tenantry, and 
Was acknowledged by the marquis. The princess received a 

Cuquet from a little girl, and about 150 Sunday-school chil- 

ven sang “Tho Campbells are coming” and ‘Home, sweet 
stat Some 400 of the tenantry mounted on horseback then 
Were aE marquis and his brida to Machririoch House, and 
ieiviee sequently entertained at dinner at the home farm, the 
OBbdi pee marquis Idoking in in the course of the pro- 
Proposin; sa ‘ co royal highness, amidst immense applause, 
aria ese Lait prope {ee ‘The health of the tenantry, 

be ay SeaLiee HB anes for the welcome they had given 
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aR eRE emer weg e S 
OUR FOREIGN VIsiIrors. 

0 Tix officers of the pRoyel Artillery entertained the foreign 
cers who have visited England to witness the ar t 
Manceuvres at their mess-room at the barracks S ere 
evening, Major-G USirsDavid’Woodnk on Saturday 

g. Major-General Sir David Wood, K.0,B., commandant 


of the Woolwich garrison, presided, having on his right Lieu- 
tenant General Von Blumenthal, Chief of the General Staft to 
his Imperial Highness the Crown Prince of Prussia; there 
being also at the centre table, Lieutenant-Colonel Baron ds 
Berge, of the French Artillery ; Baron von der Suissen, Colonel 


Martin Lopez (Spain), Lieutenant-Cclonel Franz Weikard, and | 


Major Alfons von Kodolitsh, of the Russian Army ; Colonel de 
Lanz, Prussian Horse Artillery; Captain Baron Fredericks 
Preobragenski, of the Russian Guards; Don Theodosia Neoli y 
White, Commander of the Spanish Artillery ; Colonel de 
Maury, of the French Infantry; Colenel Riza Bey, of the 
Tarkish forces; Colonel Vermort, of the Danish army ; Briga- 
dier-General the Marquis de Bassicourt, and many other dis- 
tinguished officers. With these were interspersed royal artil- 
lery officers, including General Adye, Colonels Benn, Smythe, 
Wray, Petrie, Shaw, Reilly, Thompson, Campbell, Wintte, 
Carthew, Bolton, Saunders, Field, and Heyman; General Sir 
J. L. Simmons, Governor of the Royal Military Academy, 
Colonel Gas:ett, R.E., Lord Suffield, Mr, Russell, &>. 

Sir David Wood, in proposing “ Our illustrious guests,” re- 
ferred to the cordiality with which the officers of the Hmglish 
artillery were always received by their comrades-in-arms 
abroad, and expressed a hope that the distinguished officers 
whom they met that night would not only carry away with 
them good impressions of the English army, but meet them 
again in friendship another year. (Cheers ) 

Generzl von Blumenthal, who was received with repeated 
cheering, responded, expressing warmly the gratification which 
he and all the foreign officers nad derived from being present 
at the late magnificent display of English troops, and their 
high appreciation of the great kindness which they had received 
during their stay ir this country. In conclusion, he drank to 
the welfare of the whole English army, and particularly that 
magnificent branch, the Royal Artillery. 

The toast was drank by the foreign guests, General Blumen- 
tnal leading the ‘‘ Hip, hip, hurrah!” 

With the exception of “The health of the Queen and Royal 
Tamily,” there were no other toasts, The splendid band of the 

Royal Artillery played during the banquet. 


TULCHAN LODGE, STRATHSPEY, THE HIGHLAND 
RESIDENCE CF MR. BASS, MP. 

Nortu-country readers know that none of the English 
visitors to the Highlands have done more for the spot in which 
he spends the autumn than Mr. Bass, M.P. To the originally 
small house at Tulchan on the Spey he has added yearly till he 
has made it a kind of Highland chateau, containing an immense 
deal of accommodation. Every season sees an addition to the 
convenience or comfort of the place. The house siands on the 
northern bank of the river, while the railway is on the south; 
and when Mr. Bass became lessee the only mode of communicat- 
ing with the mansion was by boat across the river, or by a drive 
of many miles circuit. All difficulty of access has been for 
some time obviated by the erection of a handsome and substantial 
bridge, and the formation of an excellent road—two improve- 
ments in the benefit from which the public, and especially 
residents in the district, largely share. Mr. Bass usually resides 
a short while in’ the spring at Tulchan for the fishing, and 
always spends a considerable time in the autumn ; and both in 
the spring and autumn a succession of visitors from the south 
fill the house, which is thus a centre of life, activity, and gaiety 
in the Strath. This season the visitors have been more 
numerous than usual, and, as our readers know, the sport on the 
mcor3 has been excellent, and the weather of late magnificently 
fine. The Spey has recently teen low, and the rod has yielded 
fewer fish than usual to the angler in the Tulchan waters; but 
the sport on the 1iver is improving, and with a rise in the 
stream, the period of ths rod fishing yet to run will, it is ex- 
pected, be more productive. 

Though the “‘senson”’ at the Lodge is expected to be pro- 
longed till near the end of October, there always occurs about 
the middle of September, or about the close of the grouse sea- 
son, a special merrymaking at Tulchan, when Mr. Bass invites 
all his neighbours to a ball. The annual festive meeting fell 
this year on Thursday evening, and was as successful as on any 
previous occasion. The night was moonless, but the stars shone 
out brilliantly, and afforded light sufficient to mark the roads 
traversed by the many guests who converged from various 
routes on the Lodge. The approach was lighted up by varied- 
coloured lamps hung among the trees; and the alleys connect- 
ing the various buildings around the Lodge were a'so brightly 
illuminated in the same fashion. As there was an entire 
absence of wind, the lights were peculiarly pleasing and 
effective. 

The ball was held in a larga room, which Mr, Bass had put 
up some time ago expressly for the purpose of affording accom- 
modation for these merry gatherings. Never was it more gaily 
cr tastefully decorated than on Thursday. <A very simple, yet 
effective, edging of two colours of paper cut into an ornamental 
form ran round the apartment, near the top of the wall, A 
similar decoration was affixed to each of the traverse beams in 
the roof. The caves were filled with small branches of the 
mountain ash, the berries, in their rich red clusters, contrasting 
well with the deep green of the leaves; while further variety 
was imparted by the introduction of the graceful bracken and 
bunches of beatber in fulltloom, Similar adornment by native 
ferns, combined with some of the fincr products of the garden, 
was introduced on the walls, which had for a ground a curtain 
of white calico, over which were stripes of pink tastefully ar- 
ranged. Flags were also effectively displayed on the walls at 
each end. Seats, covered with crimson cloth, were placed all 
round, with a dais at each extremity of the apartment. The 
whole room was tastefully lighted up by ornamental lamps and 
large figured Chinese lanterns. A semicircle of wax tapers pro- 
ject d from the wall at either end, and a large lamp occupied 
the centre. ‘he entire space was filled with that flood of light 
es:ential to the success of a ball. 

Dancing began at half-past nine to the stirring strains of a 
string band, composed of such well-known wielders of the bow 
as Fletcher, Sluie; Simpson, Grantown; and Smith, Ballin- 
adalloch; occasionally relieved by very effective reels or 
strathspeys by the piper to Sir George Macpherson Grant, of 
Ballinadalloch, while Fletcher’s pipes were also at times called 
into requisition. The dancing was spirited and energetic ; end 
no dance wes more 89 than the old and ever-populur English 
country dance of ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley,” combining s0 much 
vivacity ani variety of movement. An agreeable sensation 
was produced by the performance more than once of some 
Highland dances by lads in the fall Highland dress—these 
appearances being gicatly relished by the southern visitors, as 
affording them an oppo:tunity of witnessing Highland dancing 
in perfection. A great treat in this,way was also furnished by 
Allister Stuart, Ballinadal'och, giving with uncommon spirit, 
energy, and grace the difficult and always interesting sword- 
dance—a performance this which evoked a voluntary cheer 
from the onlookers, We need not say that Mr. Bass and all 
the members of his family were most assiduous in their atten- 
tion to the comfort and happiness of their numerous guests. 

Refreshments in abundance were served in an adjoining tent 


throughout the evening. At twelve the supper-room was 
opened, and the tables were found to be loaded with every 
delicacy, laid out in excellent taste, and admirably served. 
After supper dancing was resumed, and kept up with the 
greatest spirit, save when a pause wa3 made in order that the 
company might, at the call of Captain Menzies, Carr Bridge, 
devote a bumper to the health, long life, and happiness of Mr. 
Bass—a proposal which met with cheers heard on both sides of 
the Spey. With this interval the dance proceeded continu- 
ously and unflaggingly, and the somewhat level sun of a 
September morning was struggling with the mists that hung 
over the Spey ere all the merrymakers ceased from their pastime 
on Friday morning, for in Strathspey they not only dance with 
grace, but with a will and a vigour and perseverance unknown 
among those who have not the good fortune to dwell in the'r 
charming valley.—Banffshire Journal, 


MR. DISRAELI ON THE HEALTH OF THE QUEEN. 


At the Hughenden Harvest Home on Tuesday last, Mr. 
Disraeli, in proposing the toast of the Qieen, said: The health 
of the Queen has for several years been a subject of anxiety to 
those about her, but it is only this year that the country 
generally has been acquainted with the gravity of that condi- 
tion. I believe I may say that there is some improvement in 
her Majesty's health, but 1 fear that a long time must elapse 
before it will reach that average condition which she has for 
come time enjoyed. Ido not think we can conceal from our- 
selves that a still longer time must e'apre before her Majesty 
will be able to resume the performance of those public and 
active duties which it was once her pride and pleasure to fulfil, 
because they brought her in constant and immediate contact 
with her people. ‘The fact is, we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that her Majesty is physically and morally incapacitated from 
performing those daties; but it is some consolation to her 
Majesty’s subjects to know that in the performance of those 
much higher duties which her Majesty is called upon to per- 
form, she performs them still with a punctuality and with a 
precision which have certainly never been surpassed, ani 
rarely equalled, by any monarch of these realms. A very 
erroneous impression is prevalent respecting the duties 
of a Sovereign of this country, Those duties are multi- 
fariouy, they sre weighty, and they are unceasing. I will ven- 
ture to say that no head of any department of the State per- 
forms more laboriows duties than fall to the Sovereign of this 
country. There isnot a despatch received from abro2d, nor 
sent from this country abroad, which is not submitted to the 
Queen. The whole of the internal administration of this coun- 
try greatly depends upon the sign manual; and of our prisent 
Sovereign it may be said that her signature has never been 
placed to any public document of which she did not know the 
purpose, and of which she had not approved. Those Cabinet 
Councils of which you all hear, and which are necessarily the 
scene of anxions and important delib:rations, are reported and 
communicated on their termination by the Minister to the 
Sovereign, and they often call from her remarks critical, and 
necessarily requiring considerable attention. And I will venture 
to say this: that no person likely to administer the affairs of 
this country would treat the suggestions of her Majesty with 
indifference, for at this moment there is probably no person 
living in this country who has sucha complete control over the 
political traditions of England as the Sovereign herself. The 
last generation of statesmen have all, or almost all, disappeared 
—the Sir Robert Peels, the Lord Derbys, and the Lord Palmer- 
stons have all gone, ani there is no person who can advise her 
Majesty oris likely to adviseher Majesty in the times in which we 
live who can have such a complete mastery of what has occurred 
in this country, and of all the great and importaut matters of 
State, foreign and domestic for the last 34 yeas, as the Queen 
herself, He therefore would not be a wise man who wouldnot 
profit by her Majesty's judgment and experience. I have felt 
it my duty at this time to make these remarks in introducing 
the toast, in consequence of some erroneous opinions as to the 
“duties of the sovereign which is now too common. I would 
venture, in conclusion, to remind those whom I address that, 
although her Majesty may be, and often is, of great service and 
assistance to her servants, there never wasa more constitutional 
Sovereign than our present Queen. All who have served her 
will admit that when ministers have been selected by her in 
deference to what she believed to be the highcst interest of the 
State and of the country, she gives to them complete and un- 
flinching confidence and undeviating support. But although 
there never was a Sovereign who would arrogate to herself any 
power or p:crogative which the Constitution does not authorise, 
so, I will add, there never was one more jealous or more wiscly 
jealous of the prerogatives and privileges which the constitu'ion 
has allotted to her, because she believes they are for the welfare 
ofher peop'e. I therefore propose the health of her Majesty, 
and may she !ong continue a reign which has been distingnished 
both by public duty and by private virtue. 


His Serene Highness Prince George of Solms has left Brown’s 
Hotel for Southam)ton. 

Tnr Duke and Duchess of Cleveland have received a dis- 
tinguished circle of friends at Raby Castle during the past 
week. 

Ture Duke of Devonshire, accompanied by Lord and Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, bas arrived at Lismore Castle, county 
Waterford, from Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire. His grace intends 
to stay several weeks in Ireland. 

Tux Lord Chancellor of Ireland and Lady O'Hagan, who 
arrived at Colonel ‘Toxneley’s residence in Charles-s‘reet, 
Berkeley-square, a few days ago, from a continental tour, have 
gone to Tewneley Hall, Lancashire, on their way to Dublin. 


On Saturday last, the 23rd inst., Captain the Hon. William 
Carrington, M.P., was married to Miss Wardn, only daughter 
of Mr. Francis Warden, of 18, Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
Paris. The marriage was solemnised at the parish church of 
St. Martin’s-in the-Fields, in the presence of the immediate 
relatives of the bride and bridegroom, 


GeRMAN Orricers AT Winpsor.—On Saturday afternoon a 
party of about twenty distinguished German officers who have 
been attending the autumn manceuvres visited Windeor Castle. 
‘They were attended by Captain Keith Fraser, of the first Life 
Guards, and were shown over the state and private apartments 
of the Castle. After inspecting the various objects of interest 
about the Palace and St. George’s Chapel, the party proceeded 
to the Windsor terminus of the Great Western Railway, and 
left for London. 

Ture New Dean or Sr. Pavr’s.—The Rock pagounces hat 
the 17th October bas been appointed for then of the 
Very Rev. lt. W. Caurch, the new dean of St. Paul's. 

The dean and canons of St. Paul’s have presented the Rev. 
Edward Lewis Cutts, M.A., of Queens College, Cambi idge, 
formerly vicar of Billericay, to the Vicarage of St Andrew's, 
Haverstock-hill, vacant by the preferment of the Rey, Charleg 
Lee, M.A., to the vicarage of St. Leonard's, Bilston, 
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General Gleanings. 


Two hundred Laplanders of note are expected in Paris. 
They come to visit the capital of France. 


_ Ir is rumoured that the eldest son of the Rajah of 
Sobhpu leaves the capital shortly to wed the daughters of three 
different Rajahs ~ all in one tour. 

A VERY influential and numerously attended meeting 
was held «at Exeter on Friday last, to establish a national home 
fur the orphans of British seamen. 

Iv is stated in a telegram from Constantinople that 
scv: ral cases of cholera have occurred at Pera and the neigh- 
touring villages, and a few cases at Smyrna. 

ConoNEL LEHMANN, Physician-in-Chief of the Swiss 
army, has refused the Cross of the Legion of Henour which 
vag offered to him by the French Government. 


A New York telegram says advices received there from 
Tortola stste that 7,000 persons have been rendered houseless 
by an earthquake. 


Ara meeting of the Scissors Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tioa of Sheffield 16 was unanimously decided not to grant the 
10 per cent. advance demanded by the grinders. 

Tae Carlsruhe Gazette annources that by the recent ar- 
rangement of the frontiers Germany gains all ground west of 
AMctz to a distance of five or six leagues. 

A PRoresTANT church is about to be built in Rome. 
The ground has been purchased by an American company, who 
prupuse to build an edifice of great magnificence. 


‘tne King of Burmah intends to give a monthly 
ent rtiinment at his palace to the Europeans and Kast Indians 
residing in his capital. His Majisty is busy increasing his 
navy. 

THE Opinione, in mentioning the rumours with regard 
to the burning of Italian scrip at Paris, says that, according 
to official reports, the burnt title deeds amounted only to 
2.000Er. 

THe Beeum of Bopal has, by the advice or consent of 
the Supreme Government, marricd her Minister, Mahommed 
Siddeek Hussan Khan. This is her Higuness’s second hus- 
band. 

PAQulis, a private in the 6th Chasseurs, who had 
been sentenced to ceath for desertion to the insurgents at Mar- 
sei!les, on the 4th April last, was shot on Saturday morning 
near that place. 

Mr. J. I’. Nurse was fined 203. and costs, at Mary- 
lebone Police-rourt, for smoking on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, between Baker-street and Purtland-road, on the 2nd of 
September. 

A NaAyAt medical professorship is about to be established 
at Netley Hospital, and seventeen additional students, nomi- 
rated by the Admiralty, will shortly join the school in South- 
ampton Water. 


Ty upwards of 40 parishes in Cornwall harvest festivals 
hive been celebrated during the last fortnight, on which occa- 
sons liberal sums have been contributed for the benefit of 
various charities. 

‘Tie Emperor of Germany has bestowed the non-com- 
batant medal for the campiizu of 1870-71 on Mr. Hilary Skin- 
ner, of ths Northern Circuit, who was one of the special cor- 
respondents of the Daily News. 

Tre foundation-stone of a new bridge across the river 
Aire at Leeds was laid cn Wedneeday afternoon by the Mayor. 
A banquet was held in the cvening. The cost of the bridge 
will be nearly £20,000. 


Mr. Jostan Mason, who last year built and endowed, 
ata cost of over a quarter of a million, the Orphanage Home 
at Erdington, near Birmingham, has resolved to ercct a new 
wing, with dormitories to accommodate 100 children. 


A PUBLIC meeting of the inhabitants of Ripon was held 
on ‘Taesday, at which were pissed resolutions in opposition to 
the new scheme issued for the Grammar school in tuat city by 
the Eadowed Schco's Commissioners. 

A ILANDSOME new school, erected by Mr. John Pender 
on his estate of Mimard, Argyleshire, was formally opened on 
‘Uuesday, in presence cf a large compnny, Mr. Pender de- 
liyered a suitable address on the occasion. 

A MEETING of magistrates is to be held at Clonmel on 
the 4th of Octob r to consider to what extent the constabulary 
force can be reduced, a step which it is considered the improved 
condition of Tipperary will now justify. 

Larevy M. Thiers has becoms, it is said, very uneasy. 
He has strange fancies of conspiracy against his own person, 
and ig afraid of being kidnapped. Patrols of policemen and 
soldiers are constantly on the gui vive around the — refecture, 


Tre Grand Duke Alexis went on board the frigate 
Shetland early on Sunday, and the squadron was to have sailed 
for New York on Friday, but a strong easterly gale prevailed 
with rsin, delayed the departure of the squadron until Tuesday 
morning. 

TH# Duke of Aumalo is a candidate for election at the 
Couacil-General of Clermont, Oise. Ina proclamatiou to the 
inhabitants he says he is prepared to work with them for the 
private interests of the district, but in well-informed circles this 
is considered as a new political action. 


A TELEGRAM from Vienna states that it is affirmed on 
good authority that the imperial orders dissolving the Pro- 
vincial Dicts have heen signed and handed to the Provincial 
Governors to be made use of in the event of the Chambers as- 
suming an attitude h stile to the Cabinet. 


_ JAMES M’Donanp, who was apprehended on the 4th 
inst. on a charge of murdering a Mrs. K-nnedy on board the 
yacht Viola, in Gourock Bay, was liberated on the advice 
of the Crown counsel, as it was considered there was no 
evidenc: to substantiate any of the charges agaiast the accused. 


Mr. TsorBurn, bookbinder, of Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, has recetred from his son a valuable diamond from 
the African fields. Theson has intimated to home that another 
of larger size will be conveyed by the next mail. He says that 
the Dutchman’s f rtunate ‘find,’ weighing 127 carats, is not a 
whole stone, but only a chip from a larger one. 

On Saturday night, as a labourer named Joyce, a man 
somewhat advanced in years, was passing throuzh a disre- 
putable part of Sheffield known 49 Scarvill-croft, he wai set 
upon by three women, who pushed him into a house, locked the 
door, and threw him down some steps into a back room. Here 
they robbed him, and beat him about the head in a most bru al 
manner with a poker. When rescued by the police, Joyce was 
found covered with blood, and severely injured. Two of the 
Women are in custody. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


A DESTRUCTIVE fire broke out on Monday night at the 
establishment of Messrs. Jefferies, printers, booksellers, and 
stationers, Redcliffe-street. Bristol. Amongst the property 
destroyed were a number of rare and valuable books, of some of 
which no second copies exist. Canynge House, an old his- 
torical mansion connected with the premises, is saved. 


A GREAT destruction of farm produce took place on 
Friday in Warwickshire, A fice broke out in the rickyard of 
a farmer at Bidford,near Redditch, named Davis; and, although 
the alarm appears to have been promptly given, there was an 
icsuflicent supply of water, and six large stacks of wheat were 
destroyed. Seven other ricks in the yard were saved, 


Joun M’Tavisn, clerk to Mr. Mackintosh, solicitor to 
the Supreme court at Edinburgh, landed at Hull on Monday 
morning, in custody of Detective Munroe, from the Cato 
steamer, from Gothenburg, charged with forging £250, and em- 
bezzling about an equal amount: He had been followed through 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and was apprehended 
at Gothenburg. He was going to America via Copenhagen. 


THE Chief Constable of Suffolk has announced that a 
reward of £100 will be paid by Government to any person who 
will give information that will lead to the discovery and con- 
viction of the person or perscn3 who added sulphuric acic to the 
cotton pulp at the Stowmark«t Gun-Cotton Factory, after it 
hid passed all the tests required by the Government. A free 
pardon is also promised to any accomplice, not being the actual 
offender, who will give such information as shall lead to justice 
being done in the matter. 

For some little time past a steam roller has been em- 
ployed by the authorities of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on the 
roads in their parish, ond during the last few days its appearance 
has been familiar to the passengers through Trafa)gar-square 
aud the adjoining streets. On Friday morning the ponderous 
machine was standing in Cockspur-street, unattended, when 
some boys began to play upon it, and one of them playing with 
the valves it bezan to move, and as the street declined con- 
siderably it would probably have obtained a considerable im- 
petus. A gentleman who saw the wheels move called to a 
policeman to stopthe vehicles approaching, which was done, and 
before any collision took place the steam roller was stopped by 
running into Mr. Dent’s window. Only one person was in- 
jured, and we are informed that beyond the brealing of glass 
not much damage was done. 


On Thursday, a fire broke out in the pencil manurac- 
tory of Messrs. KE, Woolf and Sons, in Great Qusen-street, 
Lincoln's Inn. ‘The flames originated in the basemeut floor at 
tue back of the house, and they speedily reached the floor 
above. There were at the time a number of men and girls at 
work in the shops, and the men managed to reach the roof and 
effect their escape by walkiug along the parapet to the adjoin- 
ing houses. ‘They called to the young women to follow, but 
they were too frightened to do so. For a short time there was 
a terrible excitement; but finally the firemen and some of the 
neighbours procured ladders und succeeded in rescuing all the 
girls, twenty-six in number. ‘Through the exertions of the 
firemen and the members of the London Salvage Corps the 
fire was confined to the basement and first floors a! the back of 
the premises, the former being nearly burnt out, while a con- 
siderable amount of property was destroyed. 

On Saturday morning before the magistrates at Har- 
low, Essex, Mr. Jas. Bass Mullinger, described as a candidate 
for holy orders at Harlow, was charged with having attempted 
to murder Mrs. Haslam, the wife of Mr. J. Barnard Haslam, 
late of Harlow, under the following extraordinary circum- 
stances :—It appeared that both the Jaly and gentleman occupy 
a high social position, and that Mrs. Haslam is at present on a 
visit to Mrs. Birnard, at Harlow. On Tuesday last at night 
Mr. Mullinger went to Mrs. Barnard’s, and after passing a few 
words with Mrz. Haslam, he deliberately took up an ordinary 
dinner knife from the supper table, and inflicted a wound across 
Mrs. Haslam's throat, and afterwards stabbed her in a dozen 
other places about the neck and boiy, leaving a portion of the 
blade in one vf the wounds. Mr. Day, surgeon, of Harlow, 
stated thit the injuries were not very dangerous, but he did 
not know how they might turn out. ‘he inquiry was ad- 
journed. 

THe Fricutrut DiscLosuRESs AT THE SMALL-Pox 
Hosriran —The further the Hampstead Hospital « nquiry pro- 
ceeds the m»re startling are the revelations, and the worse does 
the cis appear. It may be well to explain that this hospital is 
not, as has been supposed by many, what is known a3 a volun- 


tary hospital, It is nothing more nor less than 4 pauper insti- | né mole 
| directly or indirectly, or demand any further sum or sums of 


tntion. It is a temporary building, erected under the powers 
given to the Poor Law Board in Gathorae Hardy's Act of 1867, 
and was hastily built to meet the epidemic of last year and this 
vear. The patients are admitted on the Relieving Officers’ 
orders, and though the patients are thus paupers, the parishes 
are entitled by law, if the persons are able to pay, to recover 
the cost of their keep in these asy;lums. One of the witnesses 
examined on Saturday stated that when his little daughter was 
admitted into the hospital she was a plump. strong child ; when 
he removed her, after she had lain there forty-six days, she was 
notrecognisable and her condition wasalmost bey ond description. 
Her back and legs were covered with large sloughing sores; 
she was so crippled that she would never be able to walk; and 
her sight was gone. This evidence was confirmed by medical 
witnesses, one of whom said he never saw a child in so dreadful 
a state, and he believed there must have been gross negligence 
on the part of the nurses. 


THE Calcutta Englishman of the 19th ult. says :—‘ The 
children of the Lawrence Military Asylum, having as usual a 
half-holiday on Wednesday, were taken out for a ramble in 
charge of two serjeants. When out of the bounds of the insti- 
tution the children were, I believe, dismissed, and allowed to go 
ad libitum whither they chose, at long as they returned by a 
certain hour in the evening. ‘Three boys made their way down 
the valley, and their object of attraction apparently lay beyond 
a mountain torrent, which was raging with ten times its usual 
force, on account of the previous night’s heavy rain. The three 
joined their hands and began the fatal march. When they 
neared the centre of the stream the middle boy let go the hand 
of the eldest, and the two youngest in an instant were taken off 
their legs and carried along by the impetus of the stream. Un- 
fortunately for the poor lads, not 50 yards down the stream 
there was a cataract about 20 feet in fall, and over this they 
were hurled. ‘The angry torrent, not satisfied with this, swept 
them over many a rock, and down many a crevasse, before the 
bodies, now evidently extinct of life, could find rest. ‘The third 
hoy, the eldest, after being let go into the stream, held on to» 
rock which was happily near him, and gradually reiraced his 
steps in safety. He went back to thaschvo! and gave the alarm, 
but no traces could be found that evening, as the darkness of the 
night soon overshadowed all. Next day the bodies were found, 
mangled ia a fearful way; the chief injuries were in the face and 
head. It isa pity the children were allowed out on such a day, 
when roaring torrents and falliag landslips were the order of the 
day.” 
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RESTORATION OF THE HORSE-SHOE CLOISTERS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tuese ancient buildings at the west end of the Chapel Royal 
of St. George, erected in the reign of Henry VII., have under- 
gone a thorough restoration, and great improvements in the in- 
terior accommodation, There has been no variation in the 
horseshoe style, but there will be a second archway to corre- 
spond withthe one facing Henry VIII. gateway, to complete the 
fetlock. Many years ago these buildings were occupied by the 
minor canons of the Chapel Royal, but since their occupation of 
splendid residences in the cloisters leading to the Hundred 
Steps, the Horseshoe Cloisters have beeen made the residences 
of the lay clerks, ten in number, and the organist. At the 
north end of the cloisters is the library, which is being recon- 
structed in every respect. This spacious apartment is supposed 
to have been the banquetting hall of Henry [1I. Adjoining the 
library there will be an octagon turret, with a dome on the top, 
and on oriel window at the end. ‘Tne Horseshoe Cloisters con- 
tain ten residences for the lay clerks of the chapel ; each house 
has three good bed-rooms, 17 feet by 15 feet, two dwelling- 
rooms, a kitchen, scullery, and other convenient offices. The 
rooms are 12 feet 8 inches high ; the passages are paved with 
Goodwin’s red and black tiles. The buildirg is the Gothic 
style of architecture, and herring-bone brickwork. On the 
north wall, overlooking Thames-street, the buildings are to be 
reconstructei for the vse of the schoolmaster, matron, and the 
choristers: The restoration wiil cost upwards of £20,000 atthe 
expense of the dean and canons of the Chapel Royal. The ex- 
tensive works, commenced eighteen months ago, are being 
carried out by Messrs. Field, Pool, and Sons, of Westminster, 
the architect being Mr. Gilbert Scott. These buildings will 
not be completed before Christmas, but partially occupied by the 
lay clerks on Wednesday next. ‘The grand west entrance to 
St. George’s chapel, in consequence of the lowering of the 
ground, will have several steps added to it, which will contribute 
greatly to improve its appearance. 


THE SYNOD IN SALISBURY DIOCESE. 


Tue Bishop of Salisbury has issued the following circular, 

addressed to the rural deans of his diocese :— 
** Palace, Salisbury, Sept. 20, 1871. 

“My dear Mr. Rural Dean,—It appears to me that our pro- 
posed synod will be well supplemented, and the (not unreason- 
able) wish expressed by many Churchmen for a more extended 
representation in great degree met, if the two laymen elected 
in each parish for the choice of synodsmen become themselves 
members of the ruri-decanal meeting. By this means subjects 
to be brought forward at the synod may be extensively dis- 
cussed throughout the diocese, and the synoJ itself much 
helped by knowing the opinions of the constituent bodies 
representing them. The central body will have the practical 
conduct of such work as the law leaves open to the voluntary 
agency of Churchmen with the bishops, and no part of the 
diocese will be even in appearance excluded from sharing in 
the consideration of it. Ishballbe much obliged to you to make 
this known in jour rural deanery, and only regret that the 
announcement takes plice subsequently to the clections in the 
parishes I cannot but think that if it had been earlier de- 
clared the one or two parishes which have declined to proceed 
to election might have decided otherwise, and taken their part 
In what is honestly intended as a vigorous an} lirge-hea ted 
effort to improve the work of the Church in the diocese of 
Salisbury. Believe me, my dear Mr. Rural Dean, your faith- 
ful friend and brother, ‘* GEORGE SARUM.” 


A DORSETSHIRE DIVORCE. 


Witi1Am Porter, formerly a resident of Dorchester, has been 
committed for trial on a charge of bigamy. It appears that in 
July last, after thirty-four years of married unhappiness, the 
accused and his wife agreed to separate, and, in consideration 
of a money payment, the latter signed the following curiously- 
worded deed of separation :— 


“This is to certify that I, Priscilla Potter, wife of William 
Potter, of Dorchester, in the county of Dorset, late grocer and 
tea dealer, of 31, High East-street, in consideration of my 
husband, William Potter, having paid me the sum of £200, 
the receipt of which I do hereby acknowledge, I do hereby 
most solemnly promise to live apart from my husband, and 
never more molest or in any way whatever trouble him, either 


money, or pledge his name for any goods or necessaries that I 
may at any future time require. And, as I hope for mercy and 
salvation in the last great day of account, I do hereby promise 
my husband, on my most solemn and sacred oath, in the name 
and presence of Almighty God and Jesus Christ my Saviour, 
to keep this oath to the very letter so long as I live; and as a 
pledge of my so doing, give up and surrender to my husband, 
William Potter, my wedding ring. So help me God—(Signed) 
Priscitta Porrer. Dated this 19th day of July, 1871.” 

Potter, however, married again, and Priscilla is now 
7 : sone him ”’ again for his infidelity. He has beea admitted 

o bail. 


Hs Majesty the King of the Belgians left the Bonchurch 
Hotel on Thursday evening, and proceeded to the Ventnor 
Station of the Isle of Wight Railway, from whence he started 
for Ryde, travelling by the ordinary train. Every arrangement 
to secure the comfort of the Royal visitor was made by Mr 
Elgee, the station master, who also travelled with the train’ 
Only a very few persons were on the platform, whose: espectfu’ 
salutations the King politely returned. The Borchurch Hotel’ 
where his Majesty has been staying since Monday last, is most 
delightfully situated, overlooking the charming village lying 
amidst the luxurians foliage which clothes the fantastic forms 
into which Dame Nature in some far-gone age has tossed the 
rocky material of which this di-:trict is composed, 


Dr. Durann’s Heattu FLANNEL AND Meproarep Banps.— 
Our attention has just been called to these very excellent 
flannels, and, after a very careful examination of them, it is 
with much pleasure we find ourselves enabled to endorse much 
of what is claimed in their favour. They are fabricated 0 
flannel made from the very finest wool, and submitted to 
process of medication, in which carbolic acid bears an active 
put, and which, without in any way affecting the qualities of 
the flannel, imparts to them some extraordiuary healing aD 
prophylactic virtues. J is not too much to say that they até 
the most perfect protection against contagion ever introduced, 
they may be most conveniently worn, and, as a last argument 
in their favour, it may be added that not even in a Margate 
lodging-house need the wearer fear the attack of a nocturnal 
disturber, They are literally “death to all creeping 


insects,” 
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AN ARISTOCRATIC SCANDAL. 


Fr In May, 1869, a great lady, the Marchioness de La Mothe 
enelon, the wife of one of the Em peror’s chamberlains, was in 
the bedroom of a distinguished officer, Commander Thevet, at 
the early hour of six in the morning, when the latter blew bis 
brains out in her presence, and she, in a night-dress, ran down 
stairs Screaming for the concierge. She was at first arrested on 
Suspicion of a murder, of which there can be no doubt she was 
not guilty; but the newspapers, putting this and that together, 
arrived at the conclusion that the unfortunate commander com- 
mitted suicide because he had been ruined by the marchioness, 
and was no longer able to satisfy her importunat: demands for 
money. The marquis, in reply to very broad insinuations that 
he had winked at the affair, wrote a letter to the papers stating 
that his wife only called upon Commander Thevet to ask his 
Influence to get his son, who had enlisted in the 5th hussars, on 
the sick list, and that the suicide was a fortuitous coincidence 
tetally unconnected with the marchioness. ‘This explanation 
met with little credit, but nothing more was heard of the matter 
aud it was speedily forgo‘ten. The marquis now, from a sordid 
motive, has raked up the old story, and proclaimed his own 
dishonour. The Marchionegs la Mothe Fenelon, after draining 
her paramour of every farthing of his own, got him to spend 
we money of his son by a deceased wife, of whom he was a 
Se Stung by remorse for his fully and dishonour, Thevet, 
st © occasion of his last advance to the harpy, insisted on 
er giving him pawr broker’s tickets for some valuable diamonds 
which she had pledzed for much less than their value. Then, 
hoping to save his child from utter destitution, he made a will 
Caving to him the tickets for these diamonds, and stating that 
they were his own because he had advanced to the marckioness 
great deal more than the value of them, ‘The marquis with 
€ great name, rating the diamonds above the honour of him- 
self and his wife, has brought an action against the guardians 
of Commander Thevet's orphan child, and has gained his cause. 
hb © stood upon the law that his wife had no right to alienate 
er diamonds without his consent, and the court rules that the 
aw 18 on his side. But the Judge Advocate Grattery, while 
Saying he had no choice bet to recommend this verdict as the 
Only one in accordance with strict jurisprudence, made some 
Scorching observations upon the marquis, who for a miserable 
Pecuniary interest had come forward to accuse himself of a lie, 
when two years ago he wrote to the papers an explanation of 
the suicide compatible with his honour. 


ASSASSINATION OF AN INDIAN JUDGE. 


On Wednesday week, Mr. Justice Norman, the Assistant 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, was stabbed in 
two places by an up-country native as he was entering his 
Court, and died at 1.20 on Thursday morning. The assassin 
Was immediately apprehended, and examined before the 


Magistrates, He is a Mussulman, and was apparently feigning 
madness. ‘The death of Mr. Norman took place at a house ad- 


Joining the court, to which he was carried immediately after 
the assault. Mrs. Norman was prosent until he died. One of 
the wounds was in the abdomen, and the other on the left 
Shoulder, between the spine and the bladebone. When struck 
he fell, but recovered and ran, then stopped, and flung a brick 
at the murderer, who was promptly captured. The assassin 
made no defence. In reply to a question, he said that “earth 
1s sunk below the water, and the men have gone up to thesky ; 
the dog is eating the wall.” It has been ascertained that the 
prisoner had learnt at what time the Court would open, and had 
Waited on the steps till Mr. Norman arrived, when he struck 
him with a tapering Goorkha knife. 

It is thought that the murder was instigated by a political 
motive, there being every apparent reason to attribute it to 

ahabeeism, or to class it in the same category as the Punjaub 
Murders. It is rumoured, however, in Calcutta, that the Assis- 
tant Chief J udge had decided a private suit against the assassin, 
and to this the crime is, in the absence of other explanations, 
attributed. 

Mr. Norman was the son of a Somersetshire banker. On 
leaving college he. entered the chambers of a pleader about 1837. 
In 1849 or 1850 he was called to the bar. In 1859 or 1860 he 
became the authorised reporter for the Court of Exchequer, in 
conjunction with another gentleman, and in 1861 was given the 
judgeship of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. This post he 
owed to the liberality of Sir William Erle. He accepted it with 
Some hesitation, for he had had the offer twice before, and was 
Setting into a very good business. About 185d he married the 

ady who is now his widow, by whom he had no issue. 

A Calcutta telegram states that the trial of the assassin of 
ustice Norman would take place on Thursday. The prisoner 
a8 been identified as a resident of the Mosque, in Calcutta. 
€ is a native of Cabul, and is not insane. 


THE BARMAID CONTEST.—PRESENTATION OF THE 
PRIZES. 
On Saturday the novel competition designated the “ Barmaid 
foes” which had been taking place during the previous 
cenight at the North Woolwich Gardens, was brought to a 
ane by Mr. W. Holland, the proprietor, with the presenta- 
of hee the prizes. There was no display or public exhibition 
of ® young ladies, as might have been expected by the lovers 
Sensation. A jury of gentlemen had been empanelled, and 
®, Seneral visitors were allowed to become contributors by 
Rene cards, which they presented to those barmaids whose 
Tactions they more particularly appreciated. hese voting 
‘ds were collected and counted, and formed the principal 
Buide to the awards. There were twenty-eight competitors, 
nd ight very valuable prizes were presented, consisting of a 
Bold watch and guard, and lockets, brooches, earrings, &c, 
call €n the votes were cast the fortunate young ladies were 
= ed into a private apartment at the hotel, and after suitable 
Mpliments the prizes were presented to them. In order that 
© public may judge of the popularity of the competition, it 


et be mentioned that most of the twenty-eight young ladies 


= received upwards of 1,000 votes each, the prizes being 
ier in the following order :—First prize, a very handsome 


gold watch and chain, 


with inscription, to No. 1, Miss 
- Douglas ; 2,143 votes. Sag 1 


an. : es. Second prize,a handsome gold locket 
ions chain, to No, 14, Mrs. Humberstone; 1,566 votes. 
Ourth nee to ae 25, Miss Mary Moreson; 1,441 votes. 
Pipe : Tore a large gold brooch, io No. 28, Miss Eugine 
Unde, eee votes. Witth prize, a gold locket, to No. 4, Miss 
No t ill ; 1,328 voles. Sixth prize, a ruby and pearl ring, 
and 1, Miss Simmonds; 1,322 vots. Seventh prize, a gold 
‘abated locket, to No. 24, Miss Vimberlake ; 1,313 votes. 
we th prize, a gold ring set with SneFALGSNTGEN cL Mics 
tun: eauley:; 1,299 votes. The young ladies who were the for- 
irate recipients appeared highly gratified with the resents 
Ich had been awarded thei, and on their return to th i 
Spective bars in the crowded and elegantly illantinatea tara 
wane hall in which the musical and other entertainments 
fri nd eing conducted, reseived the congratulations of their 
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atlusic and the Bruna, 


DRURY LANE. 


Wirx the opening of the doors of “ Old Drury” the dramatic 
season {of 1871-72 fairly commences, and never, during the 
prosperous management of Mr. F. B. Chatterton, did it start 
with so fair a prospect of success, as in this which may possibly 
be his last; if, as is rumoured, the proprietors of the national 
theatre are weak-minded enough to frighten from his tenancy 
by a demand for au absurdly increased rental the best manager 
the theatre has ever had. Mr. Chatterton has so greatly im- 
proved the character and value of Diury Lane that it is by no 
means impossible any number of udventurers may be willing to 
rush in on the heels of his success. But the almost certain 
result will be that after a series of rapid changes the property 
will once more sink to the low point it reacbed after the pro- 
prietors lost Mr. James Anderson, and save at rare intervals 
the doors were closed for years against the public. This year 
Mr. Chatterton has once more called on Mr. Andrew Halliday 
to explore the pages of the ‘* Wizard of the North”’ for the 
subject of a play, and that “cannie Scot” has most wisely 
chosen “Jvanhoe,” the most thoroughly English of all Sir 
Walter’s works. 

No story could more thoroughly appeal to the prejudices and 
passions of a Drury-lane audience than this, and 1t may be said 
at once that Mr, Halliday has done his work well. It is true 
that he could not include all the incidents of the gloriously 
chivalric romance, but most of the leading features are re- 
ligiously preserved, and the result is a most interesting drama, 
which can be thoroughly enjoyed even by those exceptional be- 
ings who have never read ‘“‘Ivanhoe.’’ It is true that these 
might be deceived by the final tableau into a belief that Sir 
Wilfred was about to marry the lovely Jewess; but what of 
that? Did not William Makepeace Thackeray write a sequel to 
the story on purpose to give the English Knight, Rebecca for 
a bride? But it is not as a drama that even primarily Redecca 
must stand or fall. Mr, Halliday’s greatest merit lies in the 
wonderful scope he has given to the magnificent liberality of 
Mr. Chatterton and the artistic choregraphic and managerial 
skill of his three familiars, Beverley, Cormack, and Stirling, 
and their attendant sprites, W. C. Levey, Brunton, Vokes, 
Lawler, Tucker, and Hinkley, and of all these it must be 
said that they have now as far surpassed themselves as they 
had previously outstripped all their rivals. Nothing so lovely, 
nothing so gorgeous, nothing so magnificent, as Jebecca has 


ever been imagined on the stage. There are at least 
four scenes which hive never been equalled, ‘These 
are the meeting of Robin Hocd’s merry men in 


Sherwood Forest, the masque for the entertainment of Prince 
John “under the greenwood tree,’’ the assault on Torquilstone 
Castle, with the burning of the brave old fortress, and the 
battle in the ruins, and the last scene of all, the Tournament at 
Templestowe between Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert and the 
Knight of Ivanhoe. Of the masque it is difficult to use words 
which shall sufficiently convey to the reader any idea of its 
loveliness. It is indeed ‘a dream of fair women,” of most en- 
chanting sylvan scenery, cf the triumphs of the costumier’s art, 
and terpsichorean skili; and so throughout, nothing that the 
most lavish outlay, combined with the most refined taste, could 
accomplish has been left undone, and it is, therefore, little to be 
wondered at, that, when the curtain fell on Saturday night, 
such thunders of applause from the vast audience reverberated 
round the house as have rarely been heard even within the 
walls of ‘Old Drury.” 

If the acting was not equal to the scenery, it may be urged 
in mitigation that there is a limit to human effort; yet there 
were many points worthy of praise. With Mr. Phelps, who 
played Isaac of York, we were disappointed ; we are unable 
to understand why he gave to him throughout an 
appearance of extreme old age. There is nothing in the 
story to lead us to suppose that Isaac was a man of seventy 
at the time Rachel was born, yet this is the suggestion 
forced upon us by Mr. Phelps. Miss Neilson, too, was by no 
means the Rebecca of our youthful dreams, save in appearance. 
Specially did she fall short in the scene where she describes the 
progress of the siege to Ivanhoe ; instead of the rushing excite- 
ment of the romance we were continually halted to observe the 
lovely attitudes into which Miss Neilson could fall, and the 
graceful folds in which she could arrange her dress, On the 
other hand many parts were excellently well played. Mr. 
Terriss gave a bright manly portraiture of Robin Hood, the 
beau ideal of the gallant outlaw. Myr. Ersser Jones was a comic 
and jolly Friar Tuck, Mr. B. Egan, a new comer, was a most 
efficient ‘Front de Boouf.’ Mr. Howard was passable as 
“ Wilfred of Ivanhoe.” The ‘ Gurth’’ of Mr. Mc’lntyre was, 
to our thiuking, slightly wrong in conception, but was never- 
theless a most powerful piece of acting, equal in intensity and 
minute realisation to the same gentleman’s ‘ Dougal” and 
* Ross”? in Macbeth. Mr. McIntyre accordingly richly deserved 
the loud call he received, but did not reply to, at the end of the 
first act. Mr. Dolman we thought was more like ‘Squire 
West:rn’’ than ‘Cedric of Rotherwood,’ but his ward 
“ Rowena’? was played most charmingly by Miss Mattie 
Reinhardt, whose golden hair «nd lovely face con- 
trasted most effectively with tbe dark-eyed but not less 
fair “Rebecca.” A weird and impressive performance was the 
Ulrica of Miss Fanny Addison, and of the rest it is only neces- 
sary to name the ‘Templar. Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert was 
p'ayed by a Mr. Dewhurst, who, we believe, made his first 
appearance in London in the part, at least his name was 
previously unknown to us, and we welcome him heartily to the 
J.ondon boards, to which he will be a decided acquisition. His 
was beyond all question and beyond all comparison the best 
played part in the piece. In the scene in which he attempts to 
persuade Rebecca to escape the stake by flying with him, he 
really rose to grandeur, and Miss Neilson herself, seeming to 
catch some sparks from her companion’s fire, acted better than 
in any other portion of the drama, so that from a purely his- 
trionic point of view tuis episode forms the feature of Lcdeces. 
It is so rare nowadays that we receive any accession to the 
ranks of ‘‘ heavy tragedians,”’ that we are doubly glad to re- 
cognise Mr. Dewhurst’s talents. 

In conclusion, need it be said that the most enthusiastic 
calls were made for actors, urtist, ballet-master, author, 
manager, and, in fact, all concerned, and that when Mr. 
Chatterton looked proudly from the stage on the four thousand 
persons assembled to inaugurate his season, he had every reason 
to congratulate himself on another triump, 


EOLBORN. 


‘{'‘uu1s house re-opened on Monday last with an adaptation from 
a play by the elver Dumas, entitled “ Edmund Kean ;” but the 
piece is so vile an outrage on the memory of a great artist, and 
in itself so thoroughly contemptible as a work of art, that wethink 
the kindest thing for all concerned is to refrain from any notice 
beyond recording the fact that all the actors did their very best 
to raise themselves out of the slough of despond into which they 
hadfbeen steeped. The management has made a mistake, Let it 


acknowledge it boldly, and change its programme. The com- 
pany is a really good one, and if there are no new pieces ready, 
there are plenty of good old melodramas to select from, which - 
would certainly draw more than this insult to Edmund Kezn. 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND FINE 
ARTS JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Soruern will leave for America next week. 
M. Victor Hvco is suffering from an attack of pleuresy. 


Tue new series cf Saturday concer's at the Crystal Palace 
commences this week. 


Vieuxtemrs has been nominated professor of the violin at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. 


Mouuz, Marte Sass is not going to Egypt. 
to have broken ber engagement. 

Mr, AnpRew Haturpay announces that he has retired from 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 

Mx. Paumer, of Niblo’s, Master Percy Roselle and his sister, 
sailed for New York last Thursday. 

Sta Jurtus Benepict’s oratvrio of “St. Peter” is being 
Germanised, and will shortly be produced at Stuttgard. 

Miss Apa Dyas is engaged by Mr. W. H. Liston to play the 
heroine in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s oman in IWhite, 


Tue St. James’s Theatre will be opened this (Saturday) 
evening, for the performance of opera in English. 

Mone. Risrort is at present at Bucharest, ‘‘ playing,” adds a 
French paper contemptuously, “ to a pitful of Wallachs !”’ 

Ir is reported that M. Gounod contemplates settling por- 
manently in Iingland, and founding a Conservatorie on the 
Paris model, 

Tue Conservatoire in Paris, which, for the only time in its 
existence of 42 years, was closed during the siege, will re-open 
next month. 

Tue Director of the Musical Union, Professor Hila, is on a 
visit to Shane’s Castle, Antrim, the princely residence of the 
Lord ONeill. 

A two-act comedy by Mr. Cheltnam is in preparation at the 
Gaiety, and also Dr. Westland Marston’s play, which is entitled 
A Hard Struggle. 


Avser’s manuscripts, autographs, and scores of unpublished 
operas, have been acquired by the Society of the Conservatuire 
concerts of Paris, for the sum of 8,000 francs. 

Mr. Norpsiom, the Swedish tenor, has become a naturalised 
citizen of England, previous to his debut in The Bohemian Girl, 
at tne Royal National Opera, St. James’s Theatre. 

Tue Alhambra Nationale of Brussels, after the style of tho 
Alhambra, Leicester-square, is now completed, and will bs 
opened next week. It contains a large central chandelier ant 
sunlight of 5v0 jets. 

Engineering informs us of the successful application of 
hydraulic machinery to all the purposes of the theatrical stage. 
M. Guereul has recently established his apparatus at the Gaite 
Theatre, Paris. 


Sicnor Erxnesto Bonacicn, whose continental reputation as 
a tenor is very high, will arrive in London next week, The 
musical public will doubtless have an early opportunity of 
appreciating his merits. 

Messrs. Boosry and Co, the publishers of the royal edition 
of operas, promises to issue three great ones—Meyerbeer’s 
“ Robert le Diable”’ and ‘ Les Huguenots ;” the third, Rossini’s 
immortal ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.” 

M. Baenter contradicts the report that Mr. Arsene-Houssaye 
had acquired the Italiens. M. Bagnier declares that he has no 
intention of letting the theatre slip through his fingers or as- 
sociating anyone else in the management, 

Mr. J. O. Haturwett, the Shakesperian student, has presented 
the Pablic Library of Penzance with a handsome gif:, namely, 
a noble collection of volumes illustrative of the ancient English 
stage, its acted drama, its literature, and its history. 

A youne pianist, Frau Dr, Malvine Bree, of Vienna, a pupil 
of the late lamented Tausig, of Berlin, promises tu achieve for 
herself a high position as a performer on the piano. She dis- 
plays a power of touch, says one critic, only surpassed by 
Rubinstein. 


She is reported 


Ar the Theatre-R yal, Cambridge. on Tuesday night, during 
the representation of “‘ Macbeth,” and just before the combat 
between Macbeth and Macduff, a fire was discovered among the 
scenery near the roof on the stage, Some persons made xrush 
for the doors, but the majority kept their seats, and the fire was 
soon extinguished. The cause of the fire was scon ascertained 
—a long gas burner left swinging at the right wing having 
ignited the ecreen in the roof. One or two scenes were torn 
down and partially destroyed. The performance was continued 
awid loud applause. 


Galignant reports that the performance at the Gobelins 
Theatre was interrupted last Sunday evening by an accident 
which might have been serious. The light suddenly failed, and 
a machinist went up into the woodwork around the lustre to 
discover the cause, when the weight of his body dragued the 
entire apparatus from its fastenings, and it fell with him into the 
pit. Fortunately, no one was sitting directly undernesti, bot 
several spectators were cut by the fragments of ylass ecattered 
arcu id, and the man himself had an eye seriously injured by 
one of the burners. 


Mr. Santuey and his company of touring singers, with Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper as pianist, suiled from Liverpool to New York 
in the Cunard Royal Mail steamer Russia, on Saturday. Mr. 
Santley, who is a native of Liverpool, appeared in a jarewell 
concert af the Philharmonic Hall immuciately before bis de- 
parture. A crowded house give him « most onthusiastic 
reception. Mr, Santley has arranged, we understand, to make 
a professional tour of Canada as well as of the United States, 
the tour extending ovir six months, being under the direction 
of Mr. George Dolby, who, as the manager of Mr. Charles 
Dickens's last Transatlantic readings, hud peculiar facilities for 
obtaining an insight into the tastes of the American public. 

Tux Royalty has chosen Chilperic, with a heroine worthy of 
a better subject. On Miss Augusta Thorson s shouliers fell 
the main burden of the piece. But Miss Thomson's spirits are 
ubfligginz, and her self-reliance unbounded ; she sang, bustled, 
stormed, melted, worked with all her heart and soul, and the 
result was to make I’redegonde really a success, and to eeecom 
Hervé’s ‘“‘haverings.’ Miss Thomson, in fact, ag Miz : 
miracles, and is nightly effecting one with Iredegou li oe ell 
Emily Pitt has nothing to do as Galsuinda, late os i ie 
and sing tastefully, a task she performs to satisfaction, Mr. Vv. 
H. Tilla imitates M. Hervé in make-up, but not in dramatic 
efficiency ; nevertheloss, in the pe Re between Chile 
peric and his discarded eS r. u og aad manage ta 
catch some chill sparks from Miss Thomson s fre, My, J, Rouse 
is Dr, Sonna, and gags wnmeroifully, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HEINRICH HEINE, 
After the German of Max Hes, 


if would be difficult to find two persons who presented 
_a greater contrast than that which existed between 

Heinrich Heine, the great poet, and his uncle, Solomon 
Heine, the great banker. 

_Who knows not the nephew—the merry, sarcastic, 
liberal man of genius, who, a poet by the grace of God, 
considered himself the master of all those who were 
blessed with money. He always thought of his uncle 
as an undiscovered California, and it was uncertain 
who suffered most, the one that gave or he who received 
the money. : 3 

Solomon Heine, the richest man in rich Hamburg, 
with millions at his command, was ingenious and full 
of wit and humour, and he had this advantage over his 
nephew, in that he never lost any time with poetry, and 
only attented to those ‘‘ writings” which paid five or six 
per cent. interest, or that could otherwise be adyan- 

tageously discounted. 

Both men knew their relative worth, and appreciated 
each other ; although, when together, there was generally 
a dispute. 

The uncle had amassed his colossal fortune by hard 
labour, wonderful industry, and intelligent foresight ; 
and, in accordance with his principles, lived plainly, was 
never extravagant, and always highly valued the groschen 
—but this did not prevent him from giving away thou- 
sands for good purposes. 

The nephew did not even know the value of money, was 
always prepared to live as if he possessed millions, and 
seemed to think that his uncle only remained on the earth 
in order that he might pay Ais enormous expenses and 
debts: and this the good old man rarely failed to do, 
although he never allowed the opportunity to pass without 
delivering a very vigorous sermon. 

The banker and the poet, greatly differing in age, and 
in their views of practical life, but at heart loving each 
other, could not live much together. This was the 
main reason why Heinrich never remained long in 
Hamburg. 

Soon atter Heine had finished his tragedy of ‘‘ Radcliff,” 
he said ore morning to bis uncle, who was cosily sipping 
coffee, ‘‘I must see the land of my Radcliff, I must go to 
England.” 

‘Travel, then,” replied the banker. 

‘‘Butin England it costs much ta live.” 

‘*-You received some money not very long ago.” 

‘Yes, that is for daily bread ; but for the name, and to 
keep up appearances, I need a good letter of credit on 
Rothschild.” 

And sure enough the good uncle, to keep up appear- 
ances, gave his nephew (who had only a short time before 
received a handsome sum) a letter of credit for ten 
thousand francs, and with it a strong recommendation to 
Baron Rothschild in London. The poet’s mother (his 
father died when he was quite young) also gave him one 
hundred Louis d’or for travelling money. The uncle’s 

parting words were: ‘‘The letter of credit is merely a 
formal support to the recommendation; you wul have 
enough with your travelling money. Good bye.” 

And what did the poet do? He had hardly been 
¢wenty-four hours in London when he presented his letter 
of credit at the bank, and coolly drew out the 10,000 
francs. After that he called upon the chief of the house, 
Baron Nathan do Rothschild, who inyited him to a grand 
dinner. 

The uncle (Salomon Heine) sat again one morning, 
drinking his coffee, smoking his long pipe, and he opened 
the newly-arrived business letters from London. Think- 
ing of the time that had passed since his nephew left 
Hamburg, he expected to receive intelligence of Heinrich’s 
safe arrival at the British capital. 

The letter first opened was a note from Baron Roths- 
child, informing him that he had the pleasure of becoming 
personally acquainted with his charming and celebrated 
nephew, and that he had the honour to pay thesum men- 
tioned in the letter of credit. ‘The pipe fell out of the old 
man’s mouth, and he ran up and down the room. The 
good aunt (who described to me this scene) looked 
anxiously at her husband, who frum time to time repeated 
these words— 

‘‘ The d——1 take Rothschild with his pleasure, and the 
honour he has in paying out my money!” 

Then, turning to his wife—‘ I tell you, Betty, he will 
ruin me.” 

During the day he related the occurrenco to every ac- 
quaintance whom he met on the Bourse, and in the even- 
ing hurried to our mother, to whom he complained most 
bitterly. 

Our mother at once wrote a severe letter to her son, 
who was liying in extrayagant style in London, asking 
for an explanation. 

The return mail brought a letter from Heinrich, in which 
the following passage occurs :— 

‘* All persons have caprices ; and what uncle gave while 
he was in agood humour, he might haye taken back when 
inabadone. I had therefore to take the safe side; for 
he might have taken it into his head to write to Roths- 

child, that the letter of credit was a mere form—which 
does not rarely happen, as the annals of the great banker’s 
office prove. Yes, dear mother, one must always be on 
the sate side.” And he maliciously added, ‘‘ uncle would 
never have been so richif ho had not always walked on 
the safe side.” 

‘The scene was not unnoticeable when the genial nephew 
again stood before his enraged uncle. Reproaches about 
his unlimited extravagance, threats that he would never 
be reconciled—all these Heinrich listened to with the 
greatest nonchalance. 

As the uncle’s lecture at last came to an end, the 
impudent young man only replied, ‘‘ Do you know, uncle, 
the best thing about you 1s, that you bear my name,” and 
left the room. 

Yor a long time the millionnaire could not forget this 
impertinent answer, but his good heart soon warmed 
towards his nephew, who only withheld his tenderness 
until the money which he receiyed for his last book was 
gone, 


‘* Just think,” said the banker, after he related to me 
the above; ‘‘he thinks it a virtue because I do not 
specially compensate him for every letter that he writes to 
me.” For Heinrich Heine once wrote to him, ‘ Hyery 
word that I write is gold to me.” 

Nevertheless, the noble man allowed the poet an ample 
pension for life, for in his soul he rejoiced oyer his 
celebrated but very dear nephew. 

While Heinrich Heine was sojourning in Munich, there 
was a princoss at the Bavarian court, who liked to see 
celebrated men about her. Ono day, after the royal 
dinner had ended, and at which much was said about the 
young poet, one ofthe other princesses asserted that she 
would like to make the acquaintance of the man who 
wrote ‘* A pine tree stands alone.” The first-mentioned 
lady replied, that her desires could be easily gratified, 
for she knew in what art-circle the author,was then to be 
found. Herewith she despatches a court chamberlain, 
with the request that Herr Heinrich Heino should take 
coffee at the palace of the princess. ‘Che chamberlain 
delivered his message very precisely. 

‘‘My dear friend,” replied Heine, ‘communicate to 
her royal highness my profound respect, and be kind 
enough to say to her, that I am accustomed to enjoy my 
coffee at the same place where I eat my dinner.” 

When a student at Gottingen, Heine was once in great 
need of money. He wrote a letter to an intimate friend 
at Berlin, which begins with these words: ‘‘Send mo at 
once fifty dollars, or I starve at your expense.” 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


Ir the success of Westgate-on-Sea as a watering placo. 
equal its antiquity we shall find it no mean rival of our 
own fayoured town. We, however, rejoice in the prospect 
of its prosperity. It will be hardly necessary to remind 
our readers of the peculiar interest that gathers round the 
spot in consequence of the tragic events which are stated 
to haye happened there in the time of Egbert, when a 
cloister of yirgins was founded by Domneya, a daughter 
of a King of Kent, in memory of her two murdered 
brothers, and which afterwards became so celebrated as 
St. Mildred’s Abbey. The whole tale of Domneva’s piety, 
and Thunor, the murderer’s daring, and the deer’s course 
oyer the thousand acres of the finest land in Kent, after 
she was let loose at a place called ‘‘ Westgate,” and the 
subsequent appropriation of this large and valuable tract 
by the King to Domneya’s cloister, will furnish its attrac- 
tions to tke lover of antiquarian lore; but meanwhile we 
seo before us this interesting spot rising into prominence, 
and destined, we think, with its mile and a half of sea 
frontage, its pleasant scenes, and its quiet retirement, 
to become a St. Leonard's to Margate, and perhaps to 
raise the whole locality in the estimation of many who 
have hitherto gone to more fashionable places. There 
are evident signs that Westgate-on-Sea is destined to be- 
come, in a very few years, a watering place of no 
inconsiderable size. We see around indications that 
tho estate is managed by a master mind. Thousands 
of pounds have already been spent in providing a perfect 
system of drainage, and on its magnificent roads. On the 
sea wall, which skirts the whole of the charming bay, a 
beautiful promenade is constructed for the enjoyment of 
the visitors. Terraces of houses have already been erected ; 
and we understand that such has been the success of 
‘Beach House” (private hotel) during this season that 
an hotel, vieing with some of the largest in the kingdom, 
will shortly be erected. ‘The site, we are informed, is the 
promontory between the two bays, and a more beautiful 
situation can hardly be conceived. The London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway has opened a station here, and the ar- 
rangements are such as to recommend them to the notice 
of those whose ayocations may require their presence in the 
great metropolis every day. The sea view is unsurpassed, 
and the level sands admirable for sea-bathing ; indeed, 
everything that can be desired in the way of natural ad- 
vantages is to be found in this new and thriving watering- 
place. As it might be expected, the population is increas- 
ing, and the spiritual wants of the locality haye not been 
forgotten. Already—thanks tothe energy and considera- 
of the vicar of St. John’s—it has been determined to build 
one of the churches for which endowment has been given 
by the Hcclesiastical Commissioners, with a parsonage 
house, on the site opposite Dent-de Lion gates, about 
five minutes’ walk from Westgate-on-Sea, and what is 
more, so generous and considerate has been the response 
made to the appeal of the Rey. Canon Bateman, the church 
and parsonage house will be commenced immediately. We 
do not say all this to depreciate our own highly favoured 
Margate. We hail the rise of this pretty watering place 
as a good omen to this locality. There is plenty of room 
for all the watering-places in tho isle of Thanet to exist 
and flourish together, and so long as wo in Margate can 
offer to strangers the blessing that nature has placed at 
our disposal, without any admixture of needless nuisances, 
wo may continue increasing 10 prosperity, and hail with 
pleasure and profit the success of that charming sea-side 
residence, Westgate-on-Sea.—Sreble’s Margate Gazette, 


Tur Larz Bisnor or Huron.—The death is announced of 
the Right Rey. Dr. Benjamin Cronyn, Bishop of Huron 
(Canada West), who was consecrated to that see in 1857, when 
it was founded. He had previously been rector of London, in 
the diocese of Toronto, out of which the sea of Huron was 
founded. A few weeks ago Dr. Isaac Hellmuth, the dean of 
Huron, was consecrated ccadjutor bishop, and he will now 
succeed to the chief pastorship of the diocese, which has an 
area of 12,200 square miles, with a population of 280,000, and 
about 60 clergy. ‘he bishop’s income arises from the interest 
of £10,000 granted by the Cotonial Bishop’s Fund and invested 
in the colony. 


“‘T had been several days suffering from diarrhoca, accom- 
panied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller recommended 
to me so strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I tried it, and got 
instant relief, and I can do no better than recommend it as 
strongly to any so afflicted.—_Hy. J. Noone (Clement and Co.), 
Burton-on-Trent, Nov, 1868,—L9 Perry Davis and Son, 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Sopa Bisc 1s.—Sift two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar in 
with one quart of flour; rub in a piece of button the size of an 
egg. Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in two-thirds of a pint 
of sweet milk or warm water, and mix into the flour quickly. 
Knead the dough cnly what 1s necessary to bring it together, 
and get it ready for the oven as quickly as possible, and bake 
immediately. 

Inpian Corn Biscurr.~- One quart of corn meal, one pint of 
wheat flour, sifted together, and stirred into three pints of 
milk; add a teaspoonful of salt, Beat four eggs—the yolks 
and whites separately, as for sponge-cakes. Jirst stir the 
yolks into the batter; then add the whites and a small tea- 
spoonful of soda the iast thing. Ilave ready buttered some 
cups or small pans; nearly fill them with the batter, and set 
into the hot oven immediately. Bake fast, and turn from the 
cups as soon as done, atid serve immediately, They should 
puff up so as to more than fill the cups. 

Bouemian Cream.—Four ounces of any fruit you clioose, 
which has been stoned soft and sweetened. Pass the fruit 
through a sieve, and add one and a half ounces of melted or 
dissolved isinglass to a half-pint of fruit ; mix it well together ; 
then whip a pint of rich cream, and add the fruit and isinglass 
gradually to it. Then pour it all into a mould; set it on iceor 
in a cool place, and when hardened or set, dip the mould a 
moment in warm water, and turn it out ready for the table. 


Gosstr About Horipays.—In some of the Government offices, 
and in large commercial establishments, it is found advisablo, T 
believe, to arrange for the vacation of the employés upon a re- 
gularly organised system. The problem to be solved is this. 
There are about 26 fortnights in the year, and there are some 
hundreds of men each wanting a fortnight’s holiday during the 
most enjoyable months. Unless the average strength of the 
establishment can be materially reduced during the summer- 
time, the problem is evidently insoluble. Practically, the difli- 
culty is got over on the seniority-priority principle—that is to 
say, the elder hands are allowed first choice, and the junior 
have to follow in dus succession. At first sight, this plan seems 
to bear rather harshly on the juniors, who are of an age when 
holidays are enjoyed with a very keen zest. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, the position of a young man, passionately fond of pedes- 
trianising, fly-fishing, and bathing, who obtains his much- 
coveted fortnight in the beginning of February, when the days 
are short, and when the weather is pretty sure to be frosty, 
snowy, orrainy. There is a remedy, however, occasionally to 
be found for this difficulty. There are grey-beards in the 
establishment who either don’t appreciate their holidays—hav- 
ing commenced their clerky existence at a time when such 
luxuries were unknown—or, who are indifferent whether they 
get their holidays in the summer or the winter. What does it 
matter, for example, to A, whether his vacation comes at 
Christmas or Midsummer, seeing that he passes the whole of 
that precious period of leisure (intervals of food and sleep ex- 
cepted) in playing cribbage with the retired tradesman who 
lives opposite? What does it matter to B, who is of a more 
intellectual turn, and who, as soon as his holiday time arrives, 
trots off to the reading-room of the British Museum, and de- 
votes himself to the perusal of theatrical biographies. It might 
be supposed that he would prefer the winter for his pastime, as 
in the summer the heat is apt to make a reader sleepy, but then 
the Museum-day is two hours longer in the summer, so that 
convenience and inconvenience balance each other. Now, 
elderly gentlemen of this sort are not unfrequently burdened 
with children, grand-children, nephews, and nicces, who weigh 
heavily on their slender resources, and so in many cases ([ am 
speaking now of the humbler sort of employés) they are willing 
to part with their summer holiday privilege for a pecuniary 
consideration. The mutual convenience is very great—young 
Tomkins secures a delightful time at Ramsgate, with plenty of 
sunshine, bathing, and pretty girls to stare at; while Mr, Wil- 
kins is enabled to buy a Dolly Varden jacket for his daughter, 
Coelebs in search of a wife is fascinated by the jacket next Sun- 
day at church, mutual explanations ensue, and Emma Wilkins 
becomes a happy woman.—The Graphic. 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL, 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most eminent Physf- 
cian-Accoucheurs of the present century. This medicine en- 
sures a wonderful alleviation of pain to the mother, and pro- 
motes the healthy development of the infant. Full particulars 
with each box of the Pills. Prepared and Sold by Stupson and 
Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, at 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. Free by post for 14 or 33 
stamps. 


Te ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD Srancu, which they will find to be far superior to 
any starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all 
laundries, from the cottage to the palace, and when once trie 
is found to beindispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, 
sec that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted for 
the sake of extra profits. 

3oRWwick’s Custard PowpsEr is now used by all respectable 
families for making delicious Custards and Blanc Manges, and 
nothing can be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 
Stewed Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d, and 2d. packets, 
and 6d, and 1s. tins. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire : “I 
consider Bunrer’s Nenrvinea specific for tooth-ache. Very 
severe cases under my care have found instantaneous and per- 
manent relief.” From EH. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “I have tried Buntex’s Nervrne in many 
cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent 
relief has been obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, ls, 14d. 
per Packet; or post free for 15 stamps from J. KR, Cooper; 
Maidstone.. 

“[ have one word more to say before I close of the Pain 
Killer, which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have tra- 
velled a good deal since I have been in Kansas, and never with- 
out taking it with me. I used it freely in my practice for 
cholera in 1849 and 1855, and with better success than any 
other medicine.—A. Hunrine M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, Aprils 

1866.”,—T'o Perry Dayis anp Son, 

Hottoway’s Pitus.—Comfort and Certainty.—In disordered 
stomach, liver complaints, indigestion, and headache, 2 
medicine bears comparisun with these Pills. A few doses of 
them produce comfort; a short continuance with them effects 
the complete cure. In all cases of dyspepsia, let their orig!” 
be what it may, these Pills are a perfect panacea. All heart- 
burn, flatulence, shortness of breath, and distension, ces? to 
trouble as the blood becomes influenced by the purifying power 
of these admirable Pills, which never entirely fail, or disapp?™ f 
the sanguine hopes of the sufferers. ‘There is no disorder 
the digestive organs which is not relieved, and almost iver 
cured by these Pills, the good fame of which royalty itsel 
appreciated and published, 


SEPTEMBER 80, 1871.] 


(JOLOURED SCRAPS for 


_ CHILDREN (Sixth Series).—An amusing set of 

100 different Pictures, comprising, among many others, 
The Little Shepherd, Bringing Home the Winter 
Faggots, Dolly’s Party, Dolly’s Mishap, The Pet 
Lamb, Encounter in the Battle Field, The Ferry Boat, 
Jacko on the Tight Rope, l’retty Bunny, &c. Forming 
a most entertaining collection for the Scrap Book. 
he complete set post free for 25 stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. N.B.—When 


ordering, please state “ Sixth Series.”’ 


Go CKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APFRIENT. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


These Pillls consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperients 
with the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion and 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily temove the irritation and feverish state 
of the stomach, allay spasms, correct the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
lieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
-mpurities, which, by circulating in the blood, must in- 
jvriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To 
those who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 
Pills will prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in 
their action, unless they mect with an unusual quan- 
tity of acrid bile, and ‘acid matter in the stomach and 
bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. ‘Their 
Occasional use, if combined with the strictest attention 
to diet, will be frequently found to remove at once, by 
their influence over the secretions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
Carliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance. It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
£erously active ingredients ; on the coutrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
ticn, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints ; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
rient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
Will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state that 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
cl anres of climate or atmospheric alterations, with 
an e<traordinary degree of success for upwards of 
seventy years. This celebrated family aperient may 
be had throughout the United Kingdom in boxes ot 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., as well as in India, 
China, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


(KOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE 
In Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. 


OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls. 


(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 


WHELPTON’S 
ve Ber 


‘ SAS SSS 
TRACE MARK ( RECISTERED) N 


- 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to con- 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matiers, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints are one of the best medicines 
known. 

Sold jn boxes price 73d., ls. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each 
by G. Waetpron and Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet- 
Strect, London; and may be had of all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receiptof9, 1 or 
t3 stamps. 


"RHE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


No false hair need be worn by ladies who will 
Save their combings, taken from the comb and brush, 
and send them to Mr. T. Marten, Artist in Hair, 
igh-street, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, who wil make 
em into Chignons, Tails, Coils, Plaits, or Alexandra 
Urls, at 5s. Gd. to 7s. 6d. per oz. Human-hair Tails, 
Alexa: dra Curls, 16 inches long, 93. per oz.; 18 inches, 
2s. per 0z.; 20 inches, 15s. €d. peroz. Patterns 
Matched. Testimonials are daily received from ladies 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingre- 
. dient in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
Which speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d. ; sent by post 
or 54 stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, ls. 
LEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 

. Holborn, London.—ALEX. RO-S's DEP! La- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

2nd arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 

i 6d., and 10s. 6d.; seni for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 

ad of any Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet 
@gazine,” monthly, ls. 


‘THE LADIES’ MEDICAL GUIDE. 


bar Just Published. Post free, Six Stamps. Should 

M oan by all. Address the Author, DR. WYCHE, 

Nate °9 N.Y., Brooklyn House, St. Mark’s-terrace, 

= ing-hill, London, W. Consultation daily after 5 
‘M.; Sunday before 2,or by Letter. - 


——— eee 
RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine ; 
effective remedy for inidigestion snare oH liver 
Complaints, sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsi iver 
Siddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stoneany 
and bowels, or, where on occasional aperient is 


quired, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES these Pills are truly ¢ } 
Moving all obstructions, the distressing headeeoes 
Prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness 
ol sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
Sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the 
Complexion. 


Sold by medi i 
per boxs edicine yencors, price 1s 14d, and 2s, 9d, 


— 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
PeAsl Ss E WY; 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J & P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their _Improvep Best SOFT SEWING COTTON 
¢ which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they Now make Srx Corp in 


ALL LENGTHS, from No. 10 to 100 INCLUSIVE. 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TrApr, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as S1x Corp, is such to No, 40 ony, beieg Four Corn from £2 to 70, 


and Turer Corp above that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. 
JAMES F. HUTTON, The Temple, Dale-street, Liver- 
pool. 


WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 
ERNEST GOODCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 


Paris. 


READING S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the Patent NoIskLess WHEELS, and the 


New Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on 
Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 
or on Hire. 


NO POISON. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 


RAINS, KETTERING. 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
Cools the Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and prevents it turning grey in a marvellous degree. 
For Children it is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilet should 


be without it. As a Lotion it surpasses Eau do Cologne or 
Toilet Vinegar. 


SOLE PRUPRIETORS, 
FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 
CHEMISTS, 


AND 386, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 


In Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 
free to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


INDIEN, 


TAMAR 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate Relief 


and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &e. 


“Tamar”? (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
May be had also of Messrs. Banctay & Sons and all Chemists, 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


THE FIRE AT BATTERSEA. 


OZOKEHRIT CANDLES. 


J.C. and J. FIELD’S large stores of refined materials will enable them to continue to supply these beautiful 
Candles without delay or increase in price. : 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE (ONLY), 


J. C. and J. FIELD, LONDON. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
h R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 


geon-Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele- 
brated ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on yvuleanised base, 
at 5s. a tooth and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet pro- 
duced, and are self-adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near 
King’s-cross and Euston-square,—Consultation Free. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 
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HFALTO FLANNEL and MEDI- 


TENTED). = BANDS (Dr. DURAND’S PA- 
al +A Who value their health and would 
prolong: their lives should wear these marvellous pre- 
servatives. They are permanent cures for pulmonary. 
theumatic, and nervous affections, and a thorcoush 
safe-guard against cholera, small-pox, yellow fever 
and every form of epidemics. Bands ‘trom 7s. 6d to 
30s. each; flannel from 5s. to 16s. per valde Citas 
logues free.—Svle Agents, Messrs. MARTIN and CO 

27, Coleman-street, E.C. “) 


BURE AERATED WATERS. 
3 KLLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE 
LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POYASS. 


Corks BranpEp “R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” ard 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Extriis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavencish-square. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.---A 

Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 

off, and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin, 

Free for thixteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
TUEOBALDS-ROAD, Hotporn, W.C. 


A NDRE FRESCO, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, Deploma 1843, Certified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and by 
many other eminent medical men. PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide of Nitrogen, or 
Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and 
entirely new and much improved method of fixing 
Artificial Teeth and Palates, which has been acknow- 
ledged by eminent and well-known London Physicians 
and Surgeons as being the most successful of all 
others. Charges—from 5s. per tooth, from £4 4s. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six 
daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


NOI T MTC ig 

JOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
. THE TEETH and GU\iS, and PURIFICA- 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHIT 
ARECA NUL TOOTIL PASTE is unequalled for its 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, avd 
antiseptic powers. It removes from the Teeth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
prevents ‘loothache, and arrests decay. Ils., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only by 
POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet street, E.C., Lonaon. 


MNELTH.—Mr. WEBB (many years 
with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-strect, Gros- 
venor-square) supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which 
cannot be surrassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed through- 
out, as with all other operations; and all consultations 
free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or thre 
hours, and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Fight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
STREtT. See his Treatise, which is well worthy of 
perusal, free for two stamps. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. — 

Established forty ycars, as the most agreeable 

and effectual Preservative to the T.cth and Gums.— 

Sold universally in pots at ls. 6d. and 2s.6d. None 

geuuine unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, 
Manchester. 


LEVELAND’S WALNUT 

POMADE cures Baldness, produces Whiskers, 

darkens Red and restores Grey Hair to its natural 
colour. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in granting an injunction 
protecting Cleveland’s Pomade, said:—‘‘It is clear 
that Cleveland's is the only real and original Wa_nut 
Pomade which appears to have been made for twenty 
years ; and I regret I cannot restrain defendants from 
pirating the name of Walnut, which, being a peneral 
one, any dishonest person can adopt.” 

Sold in Pots at ls. Gd., 2s. 6d., and 33. 6d.3 by post 
for twenty-four stamps. Order ‘* CLEveELANDS”’ of 
any Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND 
STREET, Five Doors from Oxford-street, London. 


OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
HLORATE OF POTASSA, as a 
remedy for all diseases of whatever origin, by 
Oxypizine the Blood, and supplying its saline con- 
stituent; being a Lecrure delivered at St. Jamess 
Hall. London: Mr. CLevrianp, 87, Poland-street, 
xford-street, W.C. 


(KUBITS ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 

Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Las- 
situde, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back; it 
causes the cheek to glow with rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eyea 
brighter sparkle.—sold in cases at 333., 22s., 1ls., 
4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and 1s. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side; Kernot, Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanzer, 150, 
Oxford-street; Edwards, 38, Old Change; and all 
Chemists. If your Chemist will not get it, you cun 
have any size sent direct by post, free, on receipt of 
stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp-street, Poplar, 
London, E. They will be sent securely packed by 
return. 


SEIN DISEASES.—AKHURST’S 
GOLDEN LOTION quick.y Cures RINGWORM, 
SCURVY, ERUPTIONS, and every form of Skin 
Disease, with certainty, satety, and case. (Not 
poisonous.) 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle, 

W. E. Axhurst and Co., 8, Lamb’s Condnit-street 
W.c., and of Chemists everywhere, 


Box VICK’S 


BAEWG POWDER 
EL AS BEEN AWARDED 
rtxXWO GOLD MEDALS 
OR its SUPERIORITY over all 


others. 
h AKES Breap, Pastry, Puppixcs, 
&e., 


[G22 and WHOLESOME, 
GOLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS, 


A¥S0 64 and 1s, PATENT BOXES, 
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Sewine MacHings. 
E 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), «FLRET”’ ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 


of 


tne 


General Collection 


MACHINES 


and Best 


SEWING 


London 


NEW SHOW 


in 


will be found in our 


ROOMS. 
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THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


SS 
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EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES. 


TILE STOCK OF A FRENCH FIRM. 
27,000 yards FINEST FRENCIL POPLINS, Is. 3d. a yard, in every New Colour and Black. 
23,000 yards RICH SATIN CLOTH, Is. 24d. a yard, all Wool, but like Silk in appearance. 
20.060 yards BEAUTIFULLY FINE FRENCH MERINO, 1s. 6$d. and Is. 113d. a yard. 
Together with a Large Cheap Lot of Useful Dresses in Dark, Light and Medium Colours, from 4d. to 
63d, a yard. 
PATTERNS FREE EVERYWHERE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537%, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


ELEGANT COSTUMES. 


COMPLETE READY FOR WEAR, halt a gtinea each. 
COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING. 
COSTUMES FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
COSTUMES FOR FETES AND PROMENADES. 
In Muslins and other Light Textures, 6s. 1td. erch. 
The Cheapest and Best Assorted Stock in the World. 
“ DOLLY VARDEN,” 7s. 11d., j 
And other popular styles at the most moderate prices. 


HENRY GLUAVE., 


534 to 5387, NEW CX¥FORD STREET, W.C. 


DROS EL § IPOs eIONse 
ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 


‘ Mesars. O’Remty, Dunne, & Co. have been favoured with an order from Her Royal Highness the 
“¢ Marchioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplin. When we have mentioned the name of this 
“Firm, it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the fabric.”’—Irish Times, 


Aug. 4, 1871. 
O REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


uw AY Fy 


Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


—————-. 


IRISH POPLINS. IRISH LINENS. 


Peiterns post free. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSTA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, aud the NAWAB 
NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


Wheeler & Wilsen 
Grover & Baker 
Willcox & Gibbs 


The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 


facility is afforded Agenoria 
: of Guelph 
inspecting and comparing Cleopatra 
every Wanzer 
Description of Sewing Machincs Weir 
before Princess of Wales 
purchasing. American, &c. 


having no interest in selling any particular mach:nc, impar- 
> tially recommend the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer 
this GUARANTEL to theic customers. Any machine sold by then muy be EX- 
CHANGED after one month’s trial, for any other kind, witheut charge for use. 


SMITH AND C0., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHU, W. 


IN {ey SIO} eA 
COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITION OF LARGE ROOMS. 


WM. WAINE, 


CHIMNICY | general FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, Be LF 


AND OTHER AND FURNITURE 
GLASSE Ss, | EXPORT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES | AT VERY REDUCED ; 


131.10 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. | PRICES. 
FRANCES. COOK, 


138, SLOANE STREET 
(Two minttes’ walk from Sloine Square stition), 

COURT MILLINER AND COSTUMIER. 

ELEGANT BONNETS, L2s. 6d. 

BONNETS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 

CAPS AND HEADDRESSES. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warchousemen ae Ft 0 0 9S ROTI AAT N aria ee 
HE AUTUMN,-—Ladies’ BOOTS 
for Country Wear. Kid, double soles, clastic 
or button, 16s. 6d.; Levant morocco, cork soles, to 


resist damp, 218.3; soft house boots, 5s. 6d, Tilus< 
trated catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 


SMITH ani CO, 


ALSO 


£60,000 


EXPRESSLY FOR 


IN EVERY VARIETY. | 


BEST FOODS FORI-INFANTS 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as posible.” 
—Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. © “The infant 
Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”’—Seial 
Science Review. ‘‘ Highly nourishing and easily 
digested.”’—Dr. I]Assavv. 

No boiling or Straining required: 
Tins, 12., 2s., 5s.. and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
r London. 


INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, 


at abont 2id. a-pint! Ask for LIEBIG COM- 


PANY'S EXTRAC?E of MEAT, requit ing Bat on Liebig, 
the Inventor’s Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, 


MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W, 


arrangements for country residents.—THOMAS D1, — 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


rt SWUM” Out the world, 


[Seprempyr 30, 1871. 


THOMSON’S CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES, 


AUTUMN; 


1871. 
()YERSKIRTS. 


THOMSON’S “ ROYAL BATSWING.” 
Seamless and Moulded to the shape; pure 
Australian wool, light and warm. Can be 
had plain, in three shades of grey, or in 
scarlet, violet, and claret, ind in these 
colours richly ornamented in Sutin, Velvet, 
and Silk Reps, innew patterns of choice and 
tasteful designs. 


RINOLINES. 
THOMSON’S NEW “DUPLEX.” 

Supplies, with the least possible weight, 
Tournure and small Jupon in one. 

The “Srtr-Supportine” and ‘ Royan 
Train” Crinolines are inge:ious inventions, 
perfectly supporting the dress, for morning or 
evening wear,” also the well-known ‘ EM- 
Press RESILIENT” and ‘f PLAsTiquk’’ Crino- 
lines, always in stock at first-clazs retailers. 


ORSETS. 
THOMSON’S  GLOVE-FITTING.” 
Ladies are strongly recommended to try, or 
at least to see and exam:ne the ‘*Glove- 
Fitting ” principle before trying any other. 
Their shape and fivish being perfected cn 
steam models, they are now favltless in de- 
sign and manufacture Althougin made in 
many qualities, accurate fit in all 1s obtained ; 
and as they do not stretch in wear, their 
superior shape is permancrtly preserved. 
ORSET BUSKS. 
THOMSON S ‘“UNBREAKABLE.”? 
_ By the new patcnted princip'e, no perfora- 
tion of the steel is necessary, thus allowing 
of a much finer temper, and entirely obviating 
the 1isk of the usual breakage. 


The name “THOMSON” and Trade Mark (a Crown) stamped upon all Goods. 


Never buy an Imitation before comparing it with the genuine original, 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


7. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several favourable cash purchase:, and are now offering same under regular prices. Special 
attention is invited to the following ;— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 22p. To 1s. 114p. per Yarp. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 11p. To 21s, 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6jp. per Yann. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


Or NORTH LOPHAM, HARLING, NORFOLK, 
Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Royal Family, 
HAVE NOW A DEPOT, 
65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


WHERE THEIR GOOLS CAN NOW BE PURCHASED. 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


£ugars at Market Prices. 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-strect, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carrtack Free to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the vilue of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


“FACTS” FOR LADIES, 
i} SEWING MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent. Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The Albert Lock-Stitch 
Silent. Price 63gs. 
Excelsior Double Lock-5titch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 3ds. 
Lock Stitch from 63s. 
STHE “PRIMA DONNA,’ 

Lock Stitch (Shuttle), 84s. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


CompLere wirn TABLE £3 10s. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTUBED BY 


Lederer @OsbleN ss 


Sixteen years with the late 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


228, OLD KENT-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. 
Tliustraced Catalogues Gratis. 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glas3 ard Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in b iling 
water. It combincs trarsparercy with unequalled 
strength aud freedom fiom unpleasant odour, admits 
of great neatness and is of easy application. A few of 
theuses to which it may be applied: The repair of every 
description of Household Glasses and Earthenware, 
Glass Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, 
the Binding of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture 
Frames, Mounting Prints, Marble and ~ Alabaster 
Goods, Fossils, Oraaments in‘ Ivory and Bone, Vases 
and ‘Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, 
that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be 
renewed, however much broken. 


In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and preparcd only by 
the Sole Inventor, . These Pens hive been aptly termed by a contemporary 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. ; the ; 

apg: : te WV? ER OF . THE . AGE.” 

SAUCE. . 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
: THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Corne:sseurs 
“THE ONLY .GOGU SAUCE.” 

Its use improves ‘appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flivour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| To avoi shieb, see the names LEA and 
TOT RRINS, oe all Bottles and Laban 


: 2 LEA_AND PERRIN’ 
| ask FOR LEA AND PERRINS 


Agents — Crosse & BUACK WELL, London, 
j and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

sch FES 

Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
TUE SET CRC HIRE AND THE FINGER. 


M-nnfactured so'cly br JOSEPH GILLOTT, Met illic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Gruham- 
stre t, Birmingham. Drawings and particulars for- 
waided on application. 


Somerset Cownty Gazette says.—These Pens are a 
luxury for the Milliov. The Sun saya the Phaeton 
Pea creates both Wonder and Delight. One Thon and 
Newspapers recommend them. For th ic nime:; se? 
Graphic of 16th Sept., 1871. 

Sold everywhere. 1s. per Box. Simple Box by Voss 
Is. ld. Shippers sapplied by the Patentecs. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, Biarr sv., Eprnpurscil+ 


— 
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